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OME TO RALEIGH the last week in August, Mr. Tarheel Farmer 
—you and all farmers from South Carolina and Virginia who 
will—August 26, 27, 28. The North Carolina Farmers’ Union is 

to hold its State meeting then, and the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Convention at the same time, tho the hours will be arranged to avoid 
conflict as far as possible. As announced in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer, Mr. A O. Nelson, the farmers’ co-operative leader of Svea, 
Minn., is expected to attend the State Union, and it will be worth the 
trip just to hear him and meet the Union brethren from all over North 
Carolina. 

Then the State Farmers’ Convention has, we are confident, the 
very best program in all its history. Dean Price of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, who has spent a year in Europe studying co-operation meth- 
ods used by European farmers will discuss ‘‘Co-operation in Buying 
and Selling.’’ Ata morning session devoted to ‘‘Soils’’ Prof. B. W. 
Kilgore will discuss North Carolina soil types, Prof C. L. Newman 
will tell what makes soils ‘‘wear out,’’ Mr. W. D. Boseman will tell 
*‘How I Save Labor with Tillage Implements,’’ and Prof. C. B. Wil- 
liams will talk on second applications of fertilizers. Then at the 
“Livestock Section’’ meetings silos, dairying, and marketing cattle 
and sheep will be discussed; and at the night sessions those attending 
will enjoy illustrated lectures and an address worth while by Mr. 
Henry A. Page, one of the State’s first farmer-citizens. 


But the very best and most distinctive feature of this Farmers’ 
State Convention will be the demonstration features—teaching by 
showing. Mr. P. H. Mangum, son of the inventor of ‘‘Mangum ter- 
races,’’ will show just how these terraces are made by making them. 
Dr. B. B. Flowe will show how to inoculate hogs with cholera serum 
A demonstration in laying tile will be given; another in testing 
soils; another in spraying and packing fruit; and there will be hours 
of stock judging,—cattle, horses, mules, and hogs—and a sale of pure- 
bred swine. 





i 


Take a few days off and come to Raleigh August 26 to 28, Mr. | 
Farmer. The joint meeting of State Union and State Farmers’ Con- | 
vention should appeal to everybody. The railroads offer a round trip | 
rate of three cents one way for the Convention, and three cents one | 
way plus 25 cents for the Farmers’ Union. Rooms are free at the 
College,for all who come—plenty of rooms Dr. Hill thinks, but you 
must bring sheets and pillow cases along, and meals will be furnished 
at 25 cents each. 


Tell your neighbors, and come and bring them with you. The A. 
& M. College, the Department of Agriculture, the city of Raleigh, and 
The Progressive Farmer—one and all have a welcome waiting for you. 
Let’s have five thousand farmers on hand! 
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Thirty Thousand 
in Thirty Days 


That’s what we asked our 
subscribers to send us when 
we announced our ‘“‘Great Get 
Acquainted” offer and that is 
what we want. No more— 
no less. 


Here is the Offer. 


To any man who is not now 
taking The Progressive Farm- 
er, we will send it from 
now to January 1, 1914, 
for only 25 Cents, and any 
man’s money back if not sat- 
isfied. 

This is practically half price. 
It is less than the white paper 
costs'us. We'd go broke if 
we were to take subscriptions 
regularly at this price. 








We make the offer because 
we believe if you once get 
your neighbors to reading The 
Progressive Farmer they will 
want it always, and will renew 
their subscription at the regu- 
lar dollar a year rate. 


Now Mr. Subscriber: we 
know you want every farmer 
in your neighborhood to read 
The Progressive Farmer be- 
cause every enterprising, pro- 
gressive farmer helps every 
other enterprising progressive 
farmer. And the more of 
them there are in a neighbor- 
hood, the better it is for all. 


Won't you do your neigh- 
bors the favor of telling them 
about this splendid bargain? 

We will pay you liberally 
for your trouble. We will 
credit: you two months on 
your own subscription for 
every new 25 cent trial sub- 
scriber you send us. 


Use the yellow subscription | 


blank enclosed in your paper, 
write your name and address 
at top of blank and the names 
and addresses of the subscrib- 
ers. on the lines below and 
and mail it to us with 25 cents 
for each subscription. 


Try and see all your neigh- 
bors and make a clean sweep 
so that you can say; ‘‘In my 
neighborhood everybody 
reads The Progressive 
Farmer.’’ 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Our Educational Directory. 








OFFICES: 


Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. ©., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
HER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-C 
MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGE 
ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
MARCH 3, 1879. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year ....$1.00 Two years. ...$1.60 
Six months... .60 Three years.. 2.00 
Three months .25 Five years.... 3.00 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progres- 
sive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on 
trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. 
Tell your friends who need it but do not 
read it. 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT. 

The date to which your subscription is 
paid is given on the little red or yellow 
slip with your name printed on it. Thus, 
“John Doe, 31 Dec. 13,’’ means that Mr 
Doe is paid up to December 31, 1913, or 
to the last day of month shown on his 
label. After you send in your renewal, it 
requires about ten days to have this date 
changed and properly corrected on your 
label, Please advise us promptly if the 
label does not properly show your sub- 
scription expiration. 
Sample Copy Sent Free to Any Farmer 

on Request. 





ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order 
must reach us 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication date. No whiskey, mining stock, 
patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised or questionable advertisements of 
any kind accepted. Rates on application. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability 
Guaranteed. 


We will positively make good the loss 
sustained by any subscriber as a re- 
sult of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in The Progressive Farmer on the 
part of any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try toadjust trifling dispuf®s 
between reliable business houses and 
their patrons,» but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the subscriber as we have just indi- 
cated. The conditions of this guarantee 
are, that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the 
advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of, that 
our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say 
when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing. you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 














CO-OPERATION SPEC- 
ITAL SEPTEMBER 13. 


Our issue of September 13 will 
be a Co-operation Special—an is- 
sue devoted to the promotion of 
co-operative organizations and 
enterprises among farmers. For 
it we want letters telling about 
every sort of co-operative enter- 
prise that has been started among 
or by Southern farmers. If you 
and your neighbors have built a 
warehouse or a creamery, organ- 
ized a marketing association, or 
arranged a breeding circuit, or 
joined together to buy a tractor 
or a stump puller or a disk har- 
row or grain drill, or if you have 
“swapped” horses so as to do 
better plowing, or got down to- 
gether and dug a ditch for mu- 
tual benefit, we want to know 
about it. And we want to hear 
from the women as well as the 
men. Co-operation in household 
affairs may be worth just as 
much as co-operation in farm af- 
fairs; and women are said to be 
more neighborly and _ helpful 
than men anyway. We should 
especially like to hear of a co- 
operative laundry if there is such 
in the South. 

Make your letters short; don’t 
preach and get it to us by Sep- 
tember 1, at the latest. Five dol- 
lars for the best; $2.50 each for 
the two next best; regular space 
rates for all others published. 








Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“ Merit the Measure of Success ”' 


gq A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing for bus- 
iness life, teaching, or the Junior classin college. Government that 
appeals to manliness and develops self-control. Accredited relations with 
University. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. Com- 
modious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splendid athletic 
grounds. Total expenses for the session under $225. Many things you want 
to know about the school set forth in illustrated catalog, sent free. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 








East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. Every 
energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall 
term begins September 23, 1913. 

For catalog and other information, address. 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President. - . Greenville, N. C. 
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BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY. 


Founded by present Principal in 1887. Quiet country village, four and one-half 
miles from railroad, in a healthful community. Twelve college men and women in 
faculty. 550 students last year, from 66 counties, 6 States and Cuba. Good Busi- 
ness Course. Strong department of Music—Vocal, Band and Piano. Seven new 
pianos installed for next year. Art and Expression under able experienced teachers. 
New $15,000 dormitory for girls, in charge of Matron and Lady Principal. Good 
Christian homes for boys and young men. Best of religious influences thrown around 
students. For catalog, address, J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 








a Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
ars oO eg drew 399 young men and women last year from 


| other States and two foreign countries. Why? Send for catalog, and inquire of our patrons 


60 counties in North Carolina, and from seven 


R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 











WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


‘ 
= RICHMOND, VA. 
New $25,000 Gymnasiu By_reason of its location in Rich- 


: f malate mond, the Woman’s College affords 
é This commodious building superior advantages for the higher 
is a sample of the complete- m™ education of young ladies. The ex- 
naas of the Elon College rag soe = a rg eee could 
é Li icate such advantages out- 

$300,000 plant. Every side such a city. Able faculties in all 
modern conven- departments. Usual College degrees, 
_ In Special advantagesin music. Students 

addition have use of Virginia State Library and 
to modern- = occess to numerous museums. Health 

# ness through- record remarkable. Terms moderate 
out, the rates Write for catalogue. : 
are thelowestin pn ‘ 
dee cates Guy, 3 Nelson, A. M. LL. D., President. 
from $131 to $191 for 























ne school en “ n 

erms easy Elon College 

Fer: er Elizabeth College 
uaaiaiee aratemnaredt And Conservatory of Music 
full particulars to FOR WOMEN 

President W. A. Harper CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














Box 57 Elon College, N. C. q $300,000 college plant. 17 


experienced teachers from 


EDICAL COLLEG E the best universities and conser- 


vatories. Healthful suburban lo- 
OF VI edt, EF. cation in Piedmont district. De- 
— So A aera ONAL partments: Literary, Music, Art, 
Medical College of Virginia Expression. Cost $385. 
University College of Medicine 


Catalogue on Request. 
( ) 
ae or ea orepigg CHAS. B. KING, President. 


913 | Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 
S.C. MITCHELL, LL, D., President 


New college building, completely equipped and 


modern laboratories. Extensive Dispensary service Catawba College 


Hospital facilities furnish 200 clinical beds; individual 

instraction; Experienced Faculty; practical carricu- Reorganized. Sieeni 

lum. 76th Session opens September 16, 1913. 2 at od New President. New Faculty. 
For 1 or iat isa akdaeen's Co-educational. Healthful Location. Strong 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary Courses. Christian, but not partisan. Mod 


erate in charges. For catalogue write to 
1126 East Clay St. RICHMOND, VA. Rev. J. D. ANDREW, President, 














NEWTON, N. C. 
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ROANOKE COLLEGE] A School Of The Highest 


SALEM, VA. Grade r 
LOCATION: Situated in the famous Roanoke New Building: x , 
Valley, unsurpassed for healthful climate Accommodatiné- Gr ¢ FREE 
and grandeur of surrounding mountain 500 St 5 (araLoGu 
scenery. RANK: A standard American col- udents; 


lege f _ its A. B. deg cepted by | | = 

best p Aco oy “universities. ~ couRs ES: | . DAVIS-WAGNER 
our r p +4 e J 

and Snablas te ts Tanah Gouteasiene. FA- P BUSINESS COLLEGE. 

CILITIES: A strong faculty of 19; library of NORFOLK. _VA. 


24,000 volumes; working laboratories; eight 
buildings, including new dormitory system 


f fi ; i dh be 
Some new Gyamagtuga =, coe and Bane’ || CINCINNATI VETERINARY COLLEGE 
is dev isti t y : ° ° : 
service of church andstate, eT 8116 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Sixty-first session begins September 17. For free 
catalogue and illustrated circular address 


| 
J. A. MOREHEAD, President. Study Veterinary Medicine 























A LEADING BOARDING SCHOOL | © 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 


t Pays Well. Costs Little to Learn. 
ffers Quick Returns. Investigate. 


for 250 Students, Established | WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or for Life, 
business, Teaching orforLife. STUDY VETERINARY MEDICINE 
arship. Wide patronage. | Graduates eligible to Gvernment and State Board 
VERY REASONABLERATES | Examinations 
Each Student receives per- x “ye 5 
sonal attention. School | Thorough instruction and unsurpassed Labor: 
> highly endorsed. (Location | atory and Hospital facilities. For detailed in 
” me & is near Greensboro, N C.) For | formation address 
ae’ ee eee —— | The Dean, United States College of Veterinary Sur 
a ia - - 
: geons, Room (6) 222 C Street N. W. Washington D.C. 
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- | Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








DAIRY OR DUAL-PURPOSE 
_ CATTLE? 





A Question Many Dairymen Are Ask- 
ing Just Now. 


CANADIAN reader asks: “Will a 

herd of Shorthorn cows, selling 
cream, and raising the calves and 
selling them for beef at about two 
years of age, pay as well as to keep 
straight dairy cows, as the Holstein 
or Jerseys? Would the Shorthorn 
cows’ bill-of-fare be higher than the 
others’, etc.?” 

This is a question which many are 
asking, and it cannot be answered 
lightly. The high prices for beef 
eattle have brought the dual-purpose 
idea more prominently before the 
eattle breeder during recent years, 
and since it is pretty generally con- 
ceded that on high-priced land it 
is not generally profitable to keep a 
cow simply for the calf she raises, 
many farmers have naturally begun 
to give more thought to the possi- 
bility of making the cows that pro- 
duce the beef cattle pay an addition- 
al revenue in the dairy. 

It may be set down as a fact, from 
which no man should stray, that it 


does not pay to milk and feed a poor 


dairy cow, even if she does produce 
calves that make fairly good beef an- 
imals. 

The answer, therefore, depends on 
the dairy efficiency of the Shorthorn 
herd which is to be kept. The differ- 
ence in the dairy profits between an 
ordinary or average cow and a first- 
class dairy cow may easily be greater 
than the profits on a calf which the 
average Shorthorn cow would pro- 
duce, when fed for beef. Those who 
favor the dual-purpose idea in cattle 
usually assert that the difference in 
the value of the male calves will 
more than make up for any lack of 
dairy efficiency in the dual-purpose 
cow, aS compared with the special 
dairy-bred cow. They overlook the 
fact, however, that the female calves 
of the special dairy-bred cow are 
generally more valuable for the pur- 
poses of milk production than the fe- 
males calves of the dual-purpose 
cow In other words, among a given 
number of female calves from dairy- 
bred cows, there will be a larger 
number of profitable dairy cows than 
will be obtained from an equal num- 
ber of dual-purpose female calves. 

The Shorthorns, in America at 
least, have been bred more for beef 
than for milk during the last quarter 
century, and it is much more difficult 
to purchase or develop quickly a 
profitable herd of dairy Shorthorns 
than a profitable herd of Holsteins 
or Jerseys. 

In view of these facts, we believe 
that the special dairy breeds will pay 
better, if a high type of work is the 
aim of our reader, but if he is to be 
satisfied with an ordinary or average 
herd of special-bred dairy cattle, then 
we believe the dual-purpose Short- 
horns will probably be the more 
profitable, for if he does not get 
profits from the dairy he has a sec- 
ond chance for some profit from the 
better beef possibilities of the Short- 
horns. 

There will be little difference in 
the cost of the feed for the Short- 
horns and Holsteins, but the Jerseys 
being smaller animals can be fed for 
less cost per cow and possibly also 


for less in proportion to butter-fat 
produced, 


Depth to Cover Manure When 
Applied to Land. 


READER writes as follows: “I 

believe in putting stable manure 
down in the soil at least six or eight 
inches instead of putting it on top of 
the ground. The corn roots will 
come or go to the manure and if it 
is on top of the ground, you plow 
them up when you plow the corn, if 
you don’t plow but two inches deep, 
and this is obliged tc injure the 
corn.” 

Before discussing the depth to 
which stable manure should be put 
into the soil some notice should be 
given to an implied error or two in 
this question. The roots of the corn 
will not go to the manure, but will 
go to moisture. The manure is of no 
value until it decays and the plant 
foods it contains become dissolved 
in the soil moisture. Manure on the 
top of the ground will not cause the 
roots to come to it if it remains dry, 
and when it decays the rainwater 
will carry the plant foods downward. 
In fact, the most valuable constitu- 
ent of stable manure, apart from its 
humus-forming qualities, is the ni- 
trogen it contains, and this plant 
food, when it becomes soluble in the 
soil-water, is readily leached from 
the soil—passes down beyond the 
reach of the plants—unless taken up 
by their roots. 

It is, therefore, quite possible to 
put stable manure too deep to ob- 
tain the most benefit from it. On the 
other hand, if it is put on top of the 
ground and becomes dry, it does not 
decay so rapidly and its benefits are 
obtained more slowly. 

If only the humus value of the ma- 
nure were considered, and the supply 
were abundant, then it probably 
would be best to mix it generally 
with the soil to the full depth it is 
plowed, six to eight, or even ten 
inches deep. 

As a general rule, it is probably 
best to mix stable manure with the 
top four inches of soil unless there 
is a very large quantity applied. In 
heavy soils, if put too deep, the de- 
composition, or rotting, is delayed 
by the exclusion of the air. In light, 
open soils, the. manure may be cov- 
ered more deeply. Generally speak- 
ing, coarse manures may be put in 
rather deeply, but well-rotted ma- 
nure should be put near the surface. 





Young Animals Are the Most} 
Profitable Feeders. 


ANY feeders of livestock obtain 

no profit because they give no 
more feed than the animal needs to 
support itself. If all the feed given 
is needed to supply heat to the body 
and keep up the working machinery, 
like the heart, lungs, etc., no profit 
can come to the owner, but all he 
gives is lost. It may sometimes pay 
to feed in this way when feeds are 
high and cheaper feeds are certain to 
be available later, but the young and 
small animal makes a better use of 
feed than the old and large one, be- 
cause there is less body weight to 
maintain. For instance, if it requires 
one pound of feed to support a pig 
weighing 50 pounds, and_ three 
pounds to support a 200-pound hog, 
the small pig will appropriate two 
pounds out of every three pounds of 
feed to growth or the profit of the 
owner; whereas if the same quantity 
of feed, three pounds, is given to the 
200-pound hog, there is no gain and 
consequently no profit. 











Alsike Clover in the South. 


READER sends me a letter from 
an Illinois farmer in which the 
writer of the letter advises the sow- 
ing of alsike clover in the spring on 
fall-sowed wheat or rye, or with bar- 
ley, wheat, or oats sowed in the 
spring. We are also asked for in- 
formation regarding alsike clover for 
Misissippi and other Southern States. 
As applied to the South, there are 
probably two errors in the advice of 
the Illinois farmer. It is pretty cer- 
tain that alsike clover will do better 
in the South if sowed in the fall, 
September 1 to October 15, and 
about equally certain that it is better 
to sow it without the nurse crops, 
such as barley, wheat, oats, or rye. 

Alsike clover closely resembles 
white clover in the smoothness and 
color of its leaves and stems and its 
flowers, except that the flower heads 
are larger than white clover and are 
tinged with pink. 

In its habits of growth, or tenden- 
cy to erect stems, it resembles red 
clover. The stems do not grow as 
tall as those of red clover and it par- 
takes slightly of the creeping habit 
of white clover. In fact, it so close- 
ly resembles both white and red 
clover in certain different features 
that it was at one time regarded as 
a hybrid or cross between these two. 

Alsike clover is less valuable for 
hay than red clover and where the 
latter does well alsike should not 
displace it, altho it may be well to 
combine the two. For permanent 
pastures, it is not as valuable as 
white clover, because it grows more 
erect and does not stay on the land 
so. well. While alsike clover is 
somewhat of a perennial, staying on 
the land three to five years, its more 
erect habit of growth makes re-seed- 
ing less likely to occur when it is 
pastured than is the case with white 
clover. 

Where red clover is likely to be 
killed and on lands rather too damp 
for it, alsike clover is valuable, but 
it does best on damp or low soils 
that have been drained. 

Except where intended for seed, 
alsike clover should probably not be 
sowed alone. Where red clover does 
well, a mixture of redtop, red and al- 
sike clovers, or tall meadow oat 
grass, red and alsike clovers make a 
good combination for hay. Of the 
first mixture about five to seven 
pounds of recleaned redtop seed, six 
pounds of red and four pounds of 
alsike clover seed should be used*per 
acre. If the latter combination is 
used 12 to 15 pounds of tall mead- 
ow oat grass seed should replace the 
five to seven pounds of*redtop. 





Depth to Plow for Oats. 


Ho” deep should land be plowed 
for oats?”’ 

If the plowing is done far enough 
in advance of the seeding of the oats 
to allow the soil to settle properly 
and to receive a few good rains, it 
may be plowed as deep as the plow, 
team and cost will permit. The deep- 
er the land is plowed up to eight or 
ten inches in July or the first half of 
August for oats to be sowed the first 
of October, the better the crop will 
probably be, but unless there is con- 
siderable vegetable matter to plow 
under and this deep plowing, more 
than six or seven inches deep, is done 
only once in a period of years, the 
cost may make it unprofitable. If deep 
plowing is done in July or August 
for oats to be sowed in October, it is 
also important that the land be thor- 
oughly disked immediately after 
plowing to prevent too great loss of 
moisture or drying. 

For land that has been well plow- 
ed in the spring, especially when the 
breaking for the oats is not done un- 


til seeding time, shallow plowing— 
three or four inches--or disking thor- 
oughly is probably better than deep 
plowing, unless there happens to be 
an abundant rainfall soon after the 
land is broken, which is rare at that 
season. 





Depth to Put Lime for Alfalfa. 


READER says it is stated in The 
Progressive Farmer that it is a 
“mistake to plow under lime for al- 
falfa;’’ while in another paper a man 
recognized as an authority says: “If 
the land needs lime plow it under.” 
The term ‘‘plow” is rather indéfi- 
nite, and may mean putting lime into 
the ground at any depth from three 
to eight inches. it may also be stat- 
ed that when a large quantity is ap- 
plied, such as is frequently done in 
preparing for alfalfa, it may be mix- 
ed with the soil to a greater depth 
than when a small quantity. is ap- 
plied. Indeed, for a deep-rooted 
plant like alfalfa, it is entirely possi- 
ble that it will be an advantage to 
put the lime deeper, or at least to 
mix it with the top soil to a greater 
depth, than in ordinary applications. 
But as a general rule, w2 think, it is 
pretty well established that the best 
plan is to disk the lime into the top 
three or four inches of soil. 





Rape as a Winter Pasture Crop. 


READER wants to know if we 

consider ‘‘rape as good a pasture 
crop as oats or rye and, if the rape is 
plowed under in the spring, will it 
benefit the land?’’ 

We consider rape a much better 
pasture than oats or rye for late faH 
and early winter grazing, but for 
early spring grazing the oats and rye 
are superior. Rape sowed in the 
early spring will furnish late spring 
grazing. 

Rape must be put on rich land to 
do well. On medium to poor land 
oats and rye will furnish more graze 
ing. 

Rape turned under would do the 
land good, as do rye and oats, by fur- 
nishing humus-making material; but 
rape properly uséd will be grazed off 
during the late fall and winter 
months. 





When to Sow Alfalfa. 


OME of our readers who also read 
Northern agricultural papers ask 

us about sowing alfalfa in the spring, 
and also about sowing it with nurse 
crops like oats, barley, or wheat. 

All things considered, there is lit- 
tle doubt that the fall—September 1 
to October 15—is the best period for 
sowing alfalfa in the South. Good 
results may be sometimes secured 
from spring seeding, but it is gener- 
ally to be discouraged and should 
only be practiced when fall seeding 
is impracticable. It should never be 
sowed with nurse crops, in the South 


Best Feeds for Young Calves. 


HAT is the best feed for calves 
five months old, the mothers 
not being milked?” 

For calves five months old that 
are sucking their mothers, there is 
no better feed than equals parts of 
corn and oats and some good legume 
hay. If the milk supply and the 
legume &ay are fairly abundant, corn 
alone will give excellent results and 
is usually cheaper than oats. 








Get Rid of the Smut in Your Grain. 


O NOT sow oat or wheat seed this 

fall without first treating to pre- 
vent smut An examination of al- 
most any oat field this year would 
have convinced anyone that treating 
the seed to prevent smut is profitable 
if it prevents this trouble. It cer- 
tainly prevents it if done properly. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY. 








A PUZZLED YOUNG FARMER. 





An Attempt to Straighten Him Out 
on a Few Points. 


HAVE the following interesting 

letter from a boy who is on the 
right track: 

“IT am a young farmer searching 
for information about farming, as I 


-know nothing about it and will have 
-to learn. 


I am taking five farm pa- 
pers, but they have me confused. For 
instance, here is one that says plow 
deep; another says that if I do and 


-turn up the raw clay it will kill my 


land. One says to plant in the water- 
furrow; another says on bed. One 
says to apply’ fertilizer before 
another says 
this won’t do, as it will become ex- 


-hausted before fruiting time. 


“What shall I do? Throw them all 
down and go at it as best I can, or 
what? Please give me some good, 


‘Solid advice that will stand.” 


Of course, our young friend is 
puzzled by the different kinds of ad- 
vice he gets. Let us look at some of 
it a little. 

Deep plowing is important in the 
productivity of the soil, but where a 


‘man has an old farm that has been 


merely scratched over for gener- 
ations, it would not be wise to plow 
that land all at once as deep as would 
finally be desirable, since the turning 
up of a mass of sour subsoil would 
for a time do harm. The true meth- 
od is gradually to deepen the plow- 


‘ing, and while I would not advise 


more than an inch deeper to be turn- 
ed than the former plowing, I would 


“nevertheless loosen the bottom of 


the furrows with a subsoil plow, or 


even by running a bull-tongue in the 
furrows after the turning plow. This 


will to some extent aerate the sub- 
soil and make it easier at the next 
breaking to go deeper. Associated 


-with deep plowing is the getting of 
vegetable decay into the land. 


~ 


As a rule on high and well-drain- 


ed land, the complete plowing of the 
-whole surface in a body and its thor- 


ough preparation and planting on the 
level will be found better than hav- 
ing water-furrows to plant in. Some 
have an idea that corn planted in 
deep furrows puts the roots deeper 
in the soil to withstand drouth. But 
if the soil is deeply loosened, the 
corn roots will get the moisture bet- 
ter than in any other way, if the 
cultivation is shallow and level. This 
shallow cultivation, rapidly done, 
will keep a loose layer of soil on the 
surface to hold down the moisture 
and prevent its evaporation from the 
soil, while ridging up the corn or 
cotton tends to dry out the moisture 
and injure the roots and the crop 
suffers in dry weather. 


I saw some years ago a field of 
corn in Virginia, in August, where 
the farmer had just laid it by with a 
big furrow to each row. The roots 
had evidently been badly cut and 
the leaves of the corn were rolled 
and piped, while right beside that 
field was another lot of corn that 
had been cultivated on the level, and 
the foliage was green and flourishing 
and the corn did not seem to feel any 
effects from the heat and dry weath- 
er then prevailing. These fields were 
right where we were holding a farm- 
ers’ institute, and made the best ex- 
ample of how not to do a thing that 
I had ever seen. The man who had 
banked up his corn had evidently cut 
his crop almost in half, as compared 
with the same kind of land right be- 
Side him. And yet probably he has 
kept on doing the same thing ever 
since. 

Years ago in the Piedmont country 
of North Carolina I saw a similar ex- 
ample. On one corn field a crop of 
crimson clover had been turned for 


the corn, and the cultivation was 
shallow and level. The next field 
had had no clover turned under and 
the plowing had been shallow, and 
the crop was being worked with big 
shovel plows ‘‘to kill the grass,’’ as 
the owner said. The weather was dry 
and hot, and the clover field had 
green and flourishing foliage down 
to the ground, while the other field 
was fired up to the ears. Deficiency 
of moisture again. On the corn 
planted on the sod the farmer had 
gone over rapidly with smoothing 
harrow and weeder in the early 
stage of its growth and had kept 
ahead of the grass, while the other 
had started his shovel plows and had 
to “‘dirt’’ the corn to cover the grass 
that should not have been there. 

Now, as to fertilizers. Cotton roots 
run all over the land, and the man 
who simply puts a little fertilizer in 
a furrow and beds on it, soon has the 
roots out rambling in poorer soil and 
the start that the fertilizer gave it is 
not maintained. So the cotton be- 
gins to fail and shed, while if the 
fertilizer had been used more liber- 
ally and put all over the land the 
growth would have been maintained 
and the shedding avoided. 

When I was a young man just at 
the close of the war, I rented a rath- 
er poor, old sandy farm. I planted 
my corn early, with a good handful 
of fertilizer in the hill, and it started 
off beautifully. After my corn .was 
up I had to go to mill, and passed 
the farm of one of the most success- 
ful farmers in the neighborhood. He 
had not put a plow in the ground, 
but was spreading manure on a clo- 
ver sod that had been pastured early. 
My grist could not be ground that 
day and three days after I went for 
it and saw that field all broken and 
planted, and the owner said that he 
always prepared a sod and planted 
at once while the soil was fresh. My 
corn began to get yellow after awhile 
and did not make a heavy crop, 
while that field on the manured clo- 
ver sod made well near 75 bushels 
an acre. 

I never forgot the ‘“‘wrinkle” learn- 
ed then. That farmer grew large crops 
of wheat after his corn, and gave the 
wheat a good dressing of acid phos- 
phate and potash, and that was the 
only fertilizer used on his farm dur- 
ing the year, as he was not in the cot- 
ton country. If anyone had suggested 
putting fertilizer on his corn, he 
would have laughed at him. I have 
never used fertilizer in the hill for 
corn since that, and have found, too, 
that a clover sod makes cheaper corn 
than fertilizer. I saw Mr. W. Oscar 
Collier’s corn field in Maryland, 
where he made 98% bushels an acre 
over the whole field, with nothing 
under it but crimson clover on which 
a little lime was spread, and that on 
land that formerly needed a good 
season to make 25 bushels an acre. 

Always have a green winter cover 
on the land—better of crimson clo- 
ver than anything else, but even rye 
is better than bare land in winter. 
But with crimson clover and all the 
manure made spread on it in winter, 
you can make cheap corn, and you 
cannot make it cheap with fertilizer. 
Then have the clover, too, for the 
cotton, and turn it under and plant 
on the level and use plenty of fertil- 
izer mainly acid phosphate and per- 
haps potash if your land needs it. 
Liberal broadcast fertilizing pays 
better on cotton than anywhere else, 
and if the fertilizer is used heavily 
broadcast you will need no side- 
dressing for cotton. 





Planting Irish Potatoes in Fall. 
READER says: “I am thinking 
of planting Irish potatoes late in 

the fall for the spring crop. My idea 
is to plant them in straw and cover 


deeply, and harrow down early in 
spring. Have you ever known this 
tried?” 


I have tried fall planting of Irish 
potatoes and failed to find any ad- 
vantage over early spring planting. 
The main difficulty was that they 
started with the first warmth of the 
sun and were certain to get frosted 
if not covered. Then, too, I could not 
see that the crop, if it escaped frost, 
was any earlier than when planted in 
late February. 





Corn Stover in the Coast Country. 


‘ERE is what a Southampton 
County, Virginia, correspondent 
writes: ‘‘I have just read the article 
of Mr. Ivey on corn stover. His 
methods of saving the corn and fod- 
der are almost identical with those I 
practiced in Albemarle County 25 
years ago. But I find after three 
years’ experience in this section of 
the State that it will not work suc- 
cessfully in so damp a climate. I can 
save the fodder, which after shred- 
ding makes excellent feed, but the 
corn each year has been more or less 
injured from the cob not drying suf- 
ficiently, tho last year I let the fod- 
der dry almost to the ears before 
cutting. It is an ideal way to save 
the corn crop, but I do not think it 
can be done here. I shall try it this 
fall, letting the fodder dry to the 
ears, and then cut the tops and run 
the ears through the shredder with 
the tops. 

“By growing peas and crimson 
clover I have in three years got this 
land, that made only nubbins, up to 
making 75 bushels of corn an acre, 
and I intend to get it up to 100 bush- 
els, too.”’ 

I would pay more attention to the 
condition of the ears than of the fod- 
der. Let the ears get well glazed 
and dented and the shucks dry be- 
fore cutting, and try that. By letting 
stand till the lower blades are dry 
and then cutting the tops, I do not 
know that serious damage will be 
done to the corn, as the blades below 
will then have ceased to feed the 
corn, and your plan may work. 

There is no land more easily 
brought to a high state of produc- 
tion than the coast section, far easier 
than you had it in the hills of Albe- 
marle, as I know by experience. Hope 
you may get the 100 bushels. 





Winter Pasture for Hogs. 


READER says: “I have some 

cotton, planted after Irish pota- 
toes, that does not promise to make 
anything. What can I sow among it 
for hog pasture?” 

Sow ten pounds an acre of Dwarf 
Essex rape and ten pounds of crim- 
son clover seed, and as the land was 
heavily fertilized for the potatoes, 
the rape should make a strong growth 
and keep the hogs a good part of the 
winter in eastern North Carolina, 
and the clover will come on after 
the hogs are taken off and will be 
good to turn under for corn in the 
spring. 





To Keep Weevils Out of Beans. 


AM asked: “What must I do to 

keep weevils out of seed beans?” 

Get some moth balls and mix 
through the beans. If any live wee- 
vils appear, use the carbon bisulfide 
treatment that has been published 
here dozens of times. 





When to Prune Scuppernongs. 


AM asked: ‘‘When should Scupper- 

nongs be pruned?”’ 

The best time is in November, as 
they will bleed less from that prun- 
ing. Train out the one- and two-year- 
old canes and cut out the old stunted 
wood. 





When to Sow Rape. 


FARMER asks: ‘‘When is the 
best time to sow rape for hog 
pasture?”’ 
You can sow it the last of August 
or early in September for fall and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
winter, and as soon as the soil can 


be put in good order in spring, sow 
again for summer pasture. 





August in the Garden. 


SOW big Boston lettuce the first 

week in August and transplant it 
later in rows 15 inches apart and 
eight inches in the rows. Then about 
the middle of the month I sow again 
for plants to set in the frames, 
for November heading. Put these in 
the frames, so that if necessary they 
can have the glass over them at 
night. But they often head without 
much protection. For winter head- 
ing up to New Years I sow seed in 
September. 

* * € 

The earliest onion is the Norfolk 
Queen. Sets of these planted in Sep- 
tember make nice early green onions, 
but any sets planted in the fall will 
be apt to run to seed in later spring. 
The earliest ripe onions can be grown 
from sets of the Yellow Potato onion, 
planted in September. These never 
make seed but increase by offsets. 

* * 

Leeks transplanted to open fur- 
rows in July should now be growing 
fast and the soil can be pulled to 
them level. Some nitrate of soda 
alongside will help greatly. 

* * * 

Continue planting snap beans as 

fast as the previous row comes up. 
* * * 

Cuttings of sweet potato vines can 
still be made to grow late potatoes 
of small size for bedding. These 
keep better than the early crop and 
make more plants to the space than 
potatoes from the general crop. 

* * * 

As soon as any crop in the garden 
is finished, clear the ground and get 
some other crop in. 

* * * 

Sow spinach for fall use at once, 
and make later sowings in Septem- 
ber for winter and spring. 

*x* * *& 

Sow at once Milan turnips for fall 
use, and a little later in the month 
sow seed of the Yellow Aberdeen for 
the winter. 

* * * 

Keep the garden absolutely clean 
of weeds if you want to keep clear of 
cutworms next spring, for the moth 
lays eggs in weeds and grass. 

*x* * * 

Keep the lima beans gathered as 
fast as well filled, and do not let 
them ripen as that will check the 
bearing later. The green beans can 
be shelled and dried for winter use. 





Plant Madonna Lilies Now. 


N THE flower garden, the first 

thing to plant is the Candidum, or 
Madonna lily. This is the dormant 
season and they must be planted ear- 
ly so that they can make their green 
fall growth, as they will not bloom 
well next summer unless they make 
a green tuft of leaves in the fall. 
The general planting of bulbs will 
be in the fall. 





How Cantaloupes are Packed. 


FARMER wishesto know how can- 
taloupes are packed and shipped. 
The large growers who plant only the 
Rocky Ford use a crate holding 45 
of the regular size. Some extra-sized 
ones, called Jumbos, are packed in 
the same sized crates by themselves, 
and, of course, a smaller number, but 
the crates are known as ‘45s.’ 





I want to say the better I become 
acquainted with your paper the bet- 
ter I like it, and if you will pardon 
a suggestion I would say about the 
only improvement I see you could 
make would be to keep in big type 
in the center of your most prominent 
page about this: “The millstone 
around the neck of the _ scientific 
farming today is the tenant system.” 
If need be to do away with this, let 
us outlaw all laws that can bind 
growing crops.—C. L. Gunn, Bailey, 
Miss. 
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Saturday, August 16, 1913.} 


WHEAT CAN BE MADE A PROFITABLE CROP. 





All Over the Piedmont South There is a Chance to Raise Wheat 
and Make It Pay—This Cannot be Done, However, with Yields 
of Twelve or Fifteen Bushels to the Acre. 


By A. L. French, Route 2, Cascade, Va, 


tions are right for the plant’s 
proper development the wheat 
crop may be made one of profit. 
Practically all 
of the Pied- 
mont section of 
the South is in 
the wheat belt 
and paying 
crops at ‘pres- 
ent prices, for 
the grain when 
the soil has 
been put in 
proper condi- 
tion will be the 
; rule. It is no 
MR. FRENCH doubt true that 
the average crop of this section is 
produced at a loss, but cleaner, bet- 
ter shaped fields that have been 
brought to the right state of fertility 


I A section where climatic condi- 





hand, is growing wheat at a cost of $2 
per bushel, and he had better quit, 
put the land down in grass and graze 
cattle or sheep. 

I had this year a 30-acre field of 
wheat which was possibly as good a 
crop of its size as there was grown 
the present year in western North 
Caroline. 

This field was seeded in grass dur- 
ing the fall of 1907 and grazed with 
cattle and sheep until the winter of 
1911-12. About December 15, 1911, 
the three-horse plow was sent into 
the field and the sod turned from 
nine to 11 inches deep and left rough 
until the latter part of March, 1912, 
at which time 650 pounds per acre 
of ground phosphate rock was ap- 
plied with the broadcast drill. The 
field was then disked as deep as three 
good horses could cut it, double cut- 
ting. About the middle of April the 




















A GLIMPSE OF MR. FRENCH’S WHEAT FIELD. 





through good drainage, proper rota- 
tion, and the application of mineral 
plant foods, suited to the needs of the 
crop and the present condition of the 
soil, will insure the Piedmont wheat 
grower a reasonable profit. 


It is reasonable that some soils 
to produce maximum crops will need 
some nitrogen, land for instance that 
is low in content of vegetable mat- 
ter and that has just produced a 
crop of corn. However, it is a ques- 
tion in my mind if such soils had not 
better be sown in rye and crimson 
clover and the wheat crop be left out 
until such time as the soil, by reason 
of good farming methods—has be- 
come so filled with decayed vegeta- 
ble matter that only the cheaper min- 
eral fertilizers will be needed to pro- 
duce a good crop. My opinion is that 
when the red soils have been so han- 
dled, nothing will be needed save 
phosphorus; -the decay of organic 
matter making enough of the dor- 
mant potash in the soil available for 
the needs of the crop. 

Wheat, like corn, is a low-priced 
product and to make its production 
profitable care must be given to re- 
ducing expense of growing while in- 
creasing production per acre. 

From quite accurate ‘records of 
crops of wheat grown by the writer 
he has found that to prepare the 


‘land, plant and harvest a crop of 


wheat on good, smooth fields, charge 
fair rent for the land, and pay the 
fertilizer bill, where the work is per- 
formed in the most economical man- 
ner practicable on his farm, the wheat 
crop costs $10 to $11 per acre. 
These figures are from fields that 
are simply disked, after taking off 
the land a crop of corn or peas. 
Where plowing of hard land is done 
in late summer when the weather is 
very hot and much clod crushing is 
necessary in the preparation of the 
seed-bed, the figures will run much 
higher and with the average six, 
eight, ten and 12-bushel crop it will 
be seen at once that the cost has got 
the start of the increase. The man 
who makes such crops, year by year, 
on rough, broken lands, where much 
of the harvesting must be done by 


field was double cut in the opposite 
direction and harrowed with the 
Acme harrow until a good seed-bed 
for corn was obtained. Twenty acres 
of the land was planted in corn about 
May first, and the balance of the field 
was planted in peas and soy beans. 
The corn was given ten workings 
with the harrow and cultivators and 
was in first class condition when the 
crop of corn was cut with the harves- 
ter and shocked. Now began the 
preparation for the wheat crop. The 
three-horse disk was set to cut from 
3% to five inches deep and the land 
was double cut between the rows of 
shocks, and then was set to run 
about three inches deep and the field 
double cut in the opposite direction. 
Those who saw the field said the 
land was in fine condition for seeding 
to wheat. The peas were removed 
from the balance of the field and that 
portion treated in the same manner. 
The wheat (Fulcaster) was drilled 
one bushel per acre from October 17 
to 23, and 320 pounds per acre of 16 
per cent acid phosphate was applied 
at the same time. Also six quarts of 
timothy seed was distributed with 
the grass seed distributer. The corn 
was husked by hand during the early 
days of November. Then the spaces 
where the shucks stood were drilled. 
This field was 12 years ago 
possibly the poorest in the farm, 
and that is saying something. The 
result simply goes to show what sods 
of grasses and legumes, grazing with 
cattle and sheep, deep plowing, much 
cultivation, phosphorus and good 
seed will do toward the production 
of profitable crops on Piedmont soils. 
To those who believe in resting 
land I will say that this field hasn’t 
rested a minute for the past 12 years, 
and will be kept working right along 
as long as we farm it. There is a 
lot of difference in profit, between 
resting land by growing broom-straw 
and pines, and resting the same land 
while growing grasses and clovers 
and grazing with good livestock. In 
the one case the land produces not 
even the taxes, while in the other 
case a good money crop is secured 
each year in the shape of beef and 
Dutton. 
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OATS PLANTED WITH THE SUPERIOR OPEN- 
FURROW OATS DRILL PRODUCE PAYING CROPS 





THE SUPERIOR FIVE-ROW OPEN-FURROW COMBINED 
OATS AND FERTILIZER SINGLE DISC DRILL 


Oats sown with 





liable to “freeze out.” 
a temperature of seven degrees below zero. 


a Superior Open-Furrow Drill are not 
They have successfully withstood 


One and one-half to two bushels of seed sown 
with a Superior Open-Furrow Oats Drill pro- 
duce better yields than three to four bushels 
sown by other methods; also saves fertilizer. 


SAVE SEED AND INCREASE THE YIELD 


Write for the Superior Open-Furrow. Oats Drill Folder, 
which contains valuable information. Read it and then 


go to your local dealer and insist on seeing the Superior 
Open-Furrow Oats Drill. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE CO., Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


(59° 879 


TOP™=| REEZEQUT 


The reason why the Oats 
Crops fail in Southern States 
is because they FREEZE OUT 
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New, Heavy Galvanized Roofing 23%4,c Square F Foot 
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Once Upon a Time 
8 pie there was really no way out of it for the 


farmer. 


Plodding home from the field with his team 


at close of day, he saw before him the waiting small 


jobs about the house, 


arn, and yard, jobs that took time and labor, 


and never seemed to end. There was water to be pumped, wood to 


be sawed, various machines to be run by hand. 
Today he lets the engine do it. 
Every I HC engine is economical, simple, 


upon a time. 


But that was once 


steady and reliable. 


Whether you want it for sawing, pumping, spraying, electric light 
plant, for running eg: or repair shop, or for all sorts of tiresome 


energy-wasting smal 


farm jobs, you have need of an 


IHC Oil and Gas Engine 


1HC engines are built vertical, horizontal, stationary, ‘portable, 
skidded, air-cooled and water-cooled; sawing, pumping and spraying 


outfits. 


Sizes from 1 to 50-horse power. 


They operate on gas, gaso- 


line, kerosene, naphtha, distillate and alcohol. I HC oil tractors range 


in size from 12 to 60-horse power. 
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Have the I H C local dealer demonstrate the engine to you and 
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Cole 
One-Horse 
Grain Drill 


— With Guano Sower or Without. 


Made to Sow Two 
Rows or Three 
Rows Each Trip. 





You Can Save 


five-sixths of the time and 
labor by sowing grain with the 
Cole Drill. Ome trip to each 
middle does the work. Sow 
rain early. No damage to the cot- 
on, even if it is so rank that it 
meets in the middles. 


Four-fold Bigger Yield 


Mr. Williams says: “Imade 
65 bushels per acre with the 
Cole Drill, and only 16 bushels per 
acre where I sowed broadcast on ad- 
joining land at the same time.” 





Improve Your Soil 


by sowing a cover crop of oats 
or rye and save leaching by 
winter rains. Sow peas after 
the rain with the same 
Drill. e Cole Drill makes rota- 
— of crops easy and doubly profit- 
aple. 


A Good Investment. 


You can save money and 
make more money by 
using the Cole Drill. It is cheap, 
strong, ge easy to run, and 
never fails to do the work. 





lay. ( 
will guarantee you against any loss. 





It pays to sow grain early, therefore do not de- 
Place your order with the Cole merchant now. He 


Write today for free and full infor- 


mation about the greatest labor saver and most popular machine. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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coaster-brake rear wheel 
and repairs at half usua 
and offer. Write now, 
GYGLE COw~ Dent. P-187 
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Harvey Bolster Springs 


prevent damage to eggs, garden truck, fruits, live stock 
ion road to market. Make any wagon a spring wagon. “Soon 
Save cost—produce brings bigger prices—wagon lasts 
onger—horses benefited—thousands in use—‘my wagon 

} tides like auto” says one. Geta pairat dealers. 


A Ii not at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey’s. 
40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 
10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free, 

7 - 














When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 


The Progressive Farmer.” 


Y FARM is located in Jackson 
M County in the mountainous 

section of western North.Car- 
olina, and red clay soil is predomi- 
nant. I have grown crimson clover 
on my farm continuously for ten 
years, and am now growing it with 
more than ordinary success as a win- 
ter cover, as a soil improver and as a 
hay crop. 
Ten years ago my farm had been 
rented for a number of years and the 
methods of cultivation had been the 
very worst. The major portion of it 
had been abandoned as unprofitable 
for cultivation. ‘The best acres on it 
would not yield 25 bushels and the 
farm would not average over 12 to 
15 bushels of corn to the acre. Some 
small bottoms yielded a few tons of 
wild grass hay. There were a num- 
ber of scalded places, ranging in size 
from one-fourth to one acre. It 
looked very much as if it had been 
painted red and left to hold so much 
of the globe together. 

Some of this land is now yielding 
100 bushels of corn to the acre and 
the general average of this land is 
60 to 75 bushels per acre. Last year 
I raised about 60 tons of hay and 
rough feeds and this year will raise 
more. Off of ten acres of this land, 
I cut and saved over 30 tons of rye 
and crimson clover hay this year. On 
this same land I have a crop of corn 
which in appearance is fully 25 per 
cent better to its age than any crop 
which I have ever raised. 


Starting and Then Sticking to It. 


When I began to raise crimson 
clover I was keenly disappointed. It 
was rather thin, short, and none of it 
fit to <> cut for hay, so I turned it 
under. I tried other leguminous crops 
with like disappointment and began 
to think my farm a ‘‘white elephant,” 
but I stuck to crimson clover. I 
tried on the same land the next year. 
I was again disappointed, but there 
was a noticeable improvement. [I 
turned it under, and at laying-by 
corn sowed the same land in crimson 
clover again and this third crop 
showed a decided improvement and 
yielded a fair crop of hay. While I 
have, with satisfactory results, ex- 
tended crimson clover to all my 
fields, yet on this particular field [ 
have grown a crop of this clover and 
a crop of corn each year since, mow- 
ing the clover and turning the sod, 
with a noticeably increasing yield 
each year, until both clover and corn 
crops have been more than quadru- 
pled. It is scarcely believeable, but 
nevertheless true, that the crimson 
clover on this piece of land at its 
harvesting time this year was easily 
an average of 2% feet high. How 
did I keep it from falling? When I 
sow crimson clover to cut for hay, I 
sow winter rye or winter barley on 
the same ground. They help to make 
a good winter cover, make good win- 
ter grazing, and help hold up the 
clover. They make a fairly good 
rough hay cut at the right time and 
this time fits well the time when 
crimson clover should be cut. Of 
course, this was not accomplished 
without repeated deep plowings and 
some other attentions which cannot 
be neglected in soil improvement. 

Not a red spot can be seen in the 
fields which were once red. They 
have taken on a very dark color. The 
fields that were barren all winter and 
had but poor crops during summer 
are now green the year round, except 
a few weeks after the clover is cut 
when they are being prepared for the 
corn crop. A large per cent of this 
change is due to deep plowing every 
year and keeping the soil thoroughly 
full of humus, the major portion of 
which was supplied by turning under 
crimson clover or crimson clover 
stubble. Of course, three things had 





to go: the light team, the light plow, 


CRIMSON CLOVER IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


How a Western North Carolina Farm Has Been Brought Up 
From 15 Bushels of Corn Per Acre to 60 and Over, 


By Hon. Coleman C. Cowan, Webster, N. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


and the farm hand who would not 
adopt modern and improved methods, 
but who held on to the hoe with one 
hand and read the signs of the moon 
in the other. 


I will say right here that I find 
crimson clover a most excellent crop 
to precede the seeding of red or sap- 
ling clover. It helps to enrich the 
soil. It supplies the humus which 
fits and mellows the clay ground and 
to an extent seems to inoculate and 
make the soil receptive for the other 
clovers. 


How to Prepare Land and Sow Clover 


If the land is properly prepared 
for the corn crop, it is properly pre- 
pared for the clover; but with our 
clay soils, the ground is not properly 
prepared in one year or even two, 
but it takes several successive culti- 
vations to properly prime the soil and 
in this crimson clover cuts an im- 
portant figure, for there must be 
plenty of humus in clay soil before it 
can be made to be in a prime condi- 
tion for the crops, so you may haye 
to. sow a crop or two as an aid to 
getting soil in proper condition. Sow 
in corn from July 25 to August 15, 
at the rate of at least one peck to the 
acre, and run tooth harrow or light 
cultivator not over one inch deep. 
Don’t risk sowing it on top of ground, 
as some do, without stirring ground 
lightly. This is taking too much 
chance of a drouth before it gets well 
rooted. It will do in this section to 
sow as late as first days of Septem- 
ber, but I urge earlier seeding so that 
the roots may have time to make the 
necessary deep rooting to resist the 
heavy winter freezings which may 
reasonably be expected in this sec- 
tion. I would add here that I give 
my corn ground a thorough prepara- 
tion, cultivate level, and sow all my 
clovers and grasses in the corn from 
July 25 to August 15, so that it gets 
the benefit of the dog-day showers. 
In this way I have not failed for 
years to get a stand. In sowing this 
way, I have not so much as had a 
naked, thin or barren place in a clo- 
ver field. I used to sow in the spring 
of the year and the field would ba 
full of barren places. 

Some farmers who have clay soils 
say they cannot raise crimson clover, 
for they must turn the land during 
fall or winter to avoid clods result- 
ing from spring turning. They are 
just wrong. Here is where crimson 
clover, repeatedly used, gets in one 
of its important soil improvements. 
The greatest enemy to clods is an 
abundance of humus continuously 
supplied. When I began cultivating 
this farm, I plowed on every clay 
piece of ground through tons of clods 
each sunimer, but now there is 
scarcely a piece in any of the fields 
that has any clods, and it is all due 
to these changed methods of cultiva- 
tions. When I began the cultivation 
of this farm, I bought a weeder and 
could not use it for the clods,—now 
I use it with perfect ease. If the 
farmer who makes this argument will 
take into account what his lands lose 
during the winter on account of 
leaching and for the want of winter 
cover on the one hand and what 
would be saved on the other by hav- 
ing the winter cover and having 
the crimson clover stubble or sod to 
turn under, and will take into con- 
sideration the effect that a few years’ 
proper soil culture will have on de- 
stroying the clods, he will stop turn- 
ing for a corn crop in the fall or 
winter and instead will grow crimson 
clover. 


Give the Clover a Chance. 


I use fertilizer to some extent. At 
first I did not use any for crimson 
clover, but in extending my soil im- 
provement to new fields I have learn- 
ed that I can use commercial fertil- 
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izers aS a soil improver even to a 
better extent than a crop grower. 
When I am ready to extend my soil 
improvements to another piece of 
ground, I sow something on it, usu- 
ally cowpeas, and turn them under to 
get some humus in the soil. I then 
prepare the land for a corn crop and 
proadecast a good supply of 16 per 
cent phosphoric acid. This will help- 
ful to the corn crop. Then I sow 
crimson clover, as above indicated, 
in the corn at or soon after laying-by. 
Usually I make it a kind of last 
working. The phosphoric acid will 
cause an enormous growth of the 
erimson clover, thus enabling me to 
get as much humus in the soil in one 
year’s time as I probably would be 
able to get in three years’ time with- 
out it. In this way I have made a 
use of commercial fertilizers more to 
aid in soil improvement than in crop 
growth. 

J am constrained to believe that 
without deep” plowing annually the 
good results of crimson clover as a 
soil feeder would be much limited. 
So thoroughly am I convinced of the 
importance of feeding the soil that 
I am feeding the products of my farm 
to cattle and in this way supplement- 
ing the good results of the crimson 
clover crop. I broadcasted 97 spread- 
er loads of manure this spring, equal 
to about 130 wagon loads. 

For this section of the State, I 
recommend the red-blooming crim- 
son clover in preference to the white- 
blooming, for the reason that it is 
some ten days earlier to mature, and 
in event of a late spring, gives more 
time for the preparation for the corn 
crop. 





CROP CONDITIONS IN THE 
CORN BELT. 


Scarcity and High Prices of Corn and 
Hay Are Expected—Plan Early 
for Home Supplies in 1914. 


HE condition of crops is a theme 
of perpetual interest to all of us 

- who have anything to do with farm- 
ing. Crop conditions in the territory 
from which Southern farmers buy 
too much of their supplies of meat, 
hay, and corn are of almost as much 
concern as prospects nearer home. 
Especially now, when reports indi- 
cate a poor corn crop over much of 
the South, there is need to take note 
of conditions in the Corn Belt. 
Hence the writer records here 
some impressions made on him along 
these lines during a trip from which 
he returned about the first of Au- 
gust. 
For about 400 miles through the 
entire length of the State of Kansas 
watch was kept for single fields of 
corn that promised to yield over a 
reasonable fractign of a normal crop. 


Tire Prices 


Now the Costliest Tires—No-Rim-Cut Tires 
Cost You No More Than Others 


Down 








to outsell any other. 


the cost came down. 


notice what you get. 


And that’s an enormous item. 


They examined thousands 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires used to cost 
one-fifth more than other standard tires. 
The reasons are told below. 


These tires, despite that extra cost, came 


As our output grew 


Now you pay no more for No-Rim-Cut 
tires than for any other standard tire. Yet 


Rim-Cutting Ended 


You save in these tires all the ruin of rim-cutting. 


We had public accountants lately gather statistics. 


inner tubes. 


That’s to save wrinkling the fabric. 


All other tires are vulcanized on iron cores alone. 
The fabric often buckles. 


separation. 


Millions of dollars have been lost to tire users 
through the loosening of the treads. 


combat it. 


Yet No Extra Price 


You get all these savings in No-Rim-Cut tires. 


they are final-vulcanized on air bags shaped like 


leads to countless blow-outs. 
This “On-Air Gure,” which we alone employ, adds 
to our tire cost $1,500 per day. 


Save Loose Treads 


We use another costly method to prevent tread 
The rights to it cost us $50,000. 


in the world employs the effective method we use to 


And that buckled fabric 


No other tire 


All these features used by 





of ruined clincher tires— 
the old-type hooked- base 
tires. And they found 
that 31.8 per cent had 
| been discarded for rim- 
cutting only. 


That’s almost one in 











Seldom was the search successful, for 
the only fields seen that prom- 
ised fair yields were the small areas 
of corn, those planted on up- 
lands so late as not yet to have reach- 
ed the tasseling stage, and a part of 
the older corn on extremely rich bot- 
tom land. Otherwise it is within the 
bounds of conservatism to say that 
the corn crop of at least a large part 
of that State is a failure. In most 
fields the tassels have been dried by 
the long period of dry weather and 
but few silks are showing. In some 
exceptional fields a large proportion 
of the corn plants are green, but 
wilted during the day and fired near 
the base. The drying of the tassels, 
to which corn in that region is more 
subject than in the central Corn Belt 
and in the South, is the symptom 
which the farmers there consider the 
most positive proof of the failure of 
their corn crop. 


In Missouri and southern Illinois 
dry weather has greatly injured, but 
not generally ruined, the corn crop. 
Reports from fellow travelers indi- 
cate that dry weather has severely 
injured the corn crop in other parts 
of Illinois, in Kentucky, and in adja- 
cent States. A common report from 





three. 


No-Rim-Cut tires, made 
by a costly method which 
we control, end that loss 
That 


completely. we 








no one else. Yet no other 
standard tire today costs 
less than No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 


The reasons are mam- 
moth output, new facto- 
ries, new equipment. In 
one item alone—in over- 
head cost—we have saved 


24 per cent. 


Another reason is that 





guarantee. 


Save Blow- 


Outs 


We give these tires the 
**On-Air Cure.’’ That is, 
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AKRON, OHIO. 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


we keep our profits within 
814 per cent. 

Judge for yourself if 
tires lacking these features 
are worth the Goodyear 


price. 


Our dealers are every- 





where. ® 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 

Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Have All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 

Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. — Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 

















widely scattered localities is that lit- 
tle or no rain fell in the Central 
West during the five weeks previous 
to the first of August. 


This long period of dry weather 
has also affected other crops besides 
corn in which Southern farmers are 
interested. Take, for example, the 
hay crops. As a rule, the meadows 
seen from the car windows in the 
States traversed are in a most un- 
satisfactory condition. In one sec- 
tion where red-top is the prevailing 
hay grass and where a light cutting 
has been made, the stubble is almost 
as brown as grain stubble. One in- 
stance was noted where extensive 
fields of red-top stubble had been 
burned over by sparks from passing 
trains, so dry were the meadows. 


Verbal reports are to the effect 
that over much of the region in which 
timothy and red clover are grown 
for market, the yields of these crops 
are very light. Likewise in Kansas, 
from which the South doubtless im- 
ports more alfalfa hay than from any 
other State, the second cutting of al- 
falfa is, as a rule, extremely-poor, or 
the plants are so small as to be more 


profitably utilized for seed rather 
than for hay. The farmers inter- 
viewed on this subject agreed that 
even if rains should visit Kansas 
soon, the third cutting would be re- 
duced by the dry weather which 
spoiled the second cutting. 

Pastures are brown and bare in all 
the country seen where hay crops are 
poor. From all that I have seen 
and heard, the coming year will be 
one of scarce and high-priced corn 
and hay. 

It is the part of wisdom for South- 
ern farmers to realize thoroughly 
and in its personal application that 
corn and hay and meat will probably 
be higher in 1914, and that it is not 
yet too late for us, in a climate where 
the small grains mature about the 
first of June, to take some steps that 
will minimize the amount paid by 
Southern farmers for foodstuffs 
grown in other States. Some of the 
means to this end will be the subject 
of a later article. 


Fortunately the wheat crop of the 





| 
| 
| 


territory mentioned, is good, and we | 


may hope that the price of flour, at 
least, may not soar. J. F. DUGGAR. 
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Pure Water 
; Lys for your 


Ging 
Farm 


Keep your wells clean, free 
4 from surface drainage, quicke 
3} sand, roots, vegetable matter, 
=4 worms, etc., at low cost and for 
4 a lifetime without attention or 
repairs by lining them with 


AMERICAN INGOT IRON 
WELL CASINGS 


Rustproof. Cheaperthana masonry 
wall. Easily installed without incur- 
ring any danger by going down into 
well. Saves doctor bills. Absolutely 
sanitary. Prevents typhoid. 
T ANKS for watering stock and 
forstorage of water, oiis 
and grain, dipping tanks, etc., 
of American Ingot Iron are guaran- 
teed. Save money by writing today 
3 for our free catalog M 
+ Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Jacksonville, Fia., Atlanta, Ga. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Mrs. Bigfarm — “Well, well, 
well! Come in, Anty Drudge, 
and let me thank you for tell- 
ing me about Fels-Naptha 
Soap. I’m a different woman 
since I started using it. All 
the work gets done so easily, 
and I’m so rested and happy— 
and we’re saving money by 
not having to hire extra help 
all the time. We'll soon have 
enough to buy that piece of 
woodland.” 

Anty Drudge — “Just think of 
that! I’m certainly glad to 
hear that Fels-Naptha Soap 
has proved to be such a help 
to you.” 


There’s noth- 


ing you use soap 
and water for that 
can’t be done 


better and easier 
with Fels-Naptha 
Soap and cool or 
lukewarm water. 
For washing fine 
laces or heavy ging- 
hams, greasy pots and 
pans, mud-tracked 
floors, dirty windows, 
Fels-Naptha Soap is 
the best thing to use. 
It saves your strength, 
because it works for 
you. It dissolves 
grease, makes stains 
and dirt disappear. 








THE HOME CIRCLE. 
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AGENTS 125% Profit 


SELF-HEATING IRON 


Low priced. Just out. Simple, 
# safe, guaranteed. Low price 
makes quick sales. Agents hav- 
tu ing mengertst gener Good 
* territory open right in your 
0) lecality, Write quick for ter- 
ritory, terme and sample to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. Co. 
6255 West St. DAYTON, OHIO 
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AT THE PASTURE BARS. 





Waiting to see the new moon 
shine, 
And high in God’s heaven the faith- 
ful stars 
That keep their tryst with that 
heart of thine, 
Dreaming—as maids have dreamed 
before—- 
Of a wonderful city far away, 
Where fortune waits with her golden 
store 
And fame shall crown thee some 
day, some day. 


Thine the round of the daily task, 
Dull in the doing it oft may be; 
But souls in thy city of dreams would 

ask 
No better fortune than falls to 
thee. 
Health, and plenty, and home, and 
cheer, 
Blossoms of April and hearth fire’s 
glow, 
These mark the path of thy peaceful 
year, 
As the sun-lit seasons come and go. 


[ ITTLE maid at the pasture bars, 


Little maid, in that city wide, 
Thou would’st miss the blessings 
that throng thee here; 
The vine-hung church by the river’s 
side, 
The home of thy child’s heart, old 
and dear, 
Tender clasp of a loyal hand, 
Song of bird, and of homing bees, 


Hearts that love thee and under- 
stand, 
Life holds nothing that counts 
with these. 


Thy city of dreams 
place, 
And Fame but a worthless thing, 
men say; 
And what were the good of silks and 
lace 
If the heart beneath them ached 
alway? 
Little maid, let the vision pass, 
There waits for thy journeying path 
more fair 
And hark! I hear in the springing 
grass 
The feet that shall walk beside 
thee there. 


is a lonesome 


For he comes—Love comes with the 
moonbeameg bright, 
And his arm is strong and his soul 
is true. 
And in his eyes is the steadfast light 
Of the stars that smile from their 
depths of blue. 
“Heart of my heart, turn not away; 
I'll guard thee from all that pains 
or mars, 
And in Love’s own path we’ll walk 
for aye, 
Dear little maid at the pasture 
bars.”’ 
— Eleanor Duncan Wood, 
pendent. 


in Inde- 





THE USE OF FOOD IN THE BODY. 





What the Different Foods Supply to the Body and How the Body 
Makes Use of the Different Food Elements. 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 


V T® ARE beginning what is 
probably the most interest- 
ing and important part of 

the year’s work—the study of foods. 

The problem of nutrition has al- 
ways been important, but it is only 
in recent years that we have learned 
very much of practical value. The 
stock-raiser, the horse breeder, the 
grower of hogs has not only con- 
sidered the food fed his animals of 
greatest importance, but years ago 
he induced the Government to aid 
him to a knowledge of the subject 
until now thousands of dollars are 
spent every year in investigation of 
animal feeding. 

We women, being responsible for 
the nutrition of those a thousand 
times more valuable to the world 
than sheep and hogs and cattle and 
horses—our husbands, our children 
and ourselves—are therefore alive to 
our responsibilities when we realize 
the supreme value of a knowledge of 
foods and what they mean to the 
body. In your studies you will find 
many interesting instances of how 
the food of a nation determines many 
characteristics. 


The Five Things We Get in Foods. 


We think of foods being made of 
hundreds of materials and so they 
are, because every one of the ele- 
ments of which the body is composed 
must come through the foods we eat. 

However, for practical purposes all 
are grouped into five, according to 
the value they are to the body. They 
are called the five food principles. 
As you get into this study you will 
regard it as something almost sacred, 
for the more you learn of the won- 
derful and delicate mechanism of the 
human body the more you are im- 
pressed with the mighty mind and 
infinite knowledge that must have 
been necessary to create this ‘‘abid- 
ing place of the soul.” Also it cre- 
ates a respect for the whole. strong 
perfect body, capable of complete 
physical and spiritual life. 

The tissues and muscles and bones 
of the body are made of little cells, 








cell upon cell, as a house is built 


brick upon brick. There is one of 
the food principles, as they are 
called, whose chief duty it is to sup- 
ply this body structure. It is called 
proteid. You will notice that the 
Government bulletins use the general 
term ‘‘protein.’’ Proteid we get most- 
ly in meat, milk, eggs, cheese—some 
in the cereals and beans and peas, 
The body of the man weighing 150 
pounds contains about 27 pounds of 
proteid. You will recognize how im- 
portant it is that the child, who needs 
new cells to grow up as well as those 
to repair the worn-out ones, gets 
plenty of proteid in the form of easi- 
ly digested milk or properly cooked 
eges. By “properly cooked” I mean 
so prepared that the body gets the 
maximum of nourishment with the 
minimum of energy in preparing 
them for absorption into the body. 
However, we are going to take the 
cooking of the foods more in detail 
as we céonsider meats, vegetables, 
ete., during the coming weeks. 
The second food principle, the 
carbohydrates, form a very small 
proportion of the body tissues—only 
about one and a half pounds—but 
they are important because’ they 
form an abundant source of energy. 
These are found in the starches and 
sugars. Therefore, when the small 
boy is eating bread, or grits, or rice, 
or jam, or candy he is not doing 
very much to make himself grow big, 
but he is giving himself the energy 
to play, study his lessons and fill up 
the wood-box. It seems a strange 
thing to say that an Irish potato and 
a glass of jelly are the same. They 
may not be according to taste, be- 
cause in the scheme of things the 
Creator gave us one form of carbohy- 
drate—the starches—with little 
taste, that the appetite may not be 
cloyed and that we may eat much of 
them for bulk, but as far as the body 
knows potato and jelly are the same. 
Fat, the third class occurs in 
masses under the skin and through 
the tissues as reserve material to be 
drawn upon when necessary. It is 
the storehouse of the body. This 
amount, about 22 pounds in the 150- 
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pound man, is not affected as much 
by the amount eaten as by the form 
of fat taken, age, exercise and per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy. In fact, the per- 
son who eats much food fried or 
seasoned with lard is more apt to 
get indigestion than plumpness. Olive 
oil, cream, butter, smoked break- 
fast strip are among the easily di- 
gested fats and pork fat among those 
hardest for the body to manage. 

All these three food divisions, pro- 
teid, carbohydrate, and fat contain 
carbon just as a stick of wood or a 
lump of coal does, and, like them, 
can be burned. They are burned ir 
the body and therefore it is warm. 

The fourth food principle is called 
mineral matter oor ash, Altho 
only about nine pounds of it would 
be found if the body were burned, 
still it is necessary to life. The body 
requires it for the bones, hair, teeth, 
eyelashes, finger nails, etc., and to 
assist in digestion. Much mineral] 
matter is obtained in salt, but the 
great variety comes in fruit and veg- 
etables. How to conserve this for 
the body in cooking will also be 
taken more in detail in the program 
on vegetables. 

Let us pause a few minutes be- 
fore considering the fifth and last 
food principle and ask _ ourselves 
what food is. ‘Something to eat,” 
you say. Yes, ‘“‘Something to give you 
strength,’’ another says. Yes, part- 
ly true. You will find a long and 
complete definition in the bulletin on 
“Principles of Nutrition,’’ but gen- 
erally speaking it may be said that it 
is anything that nourishes the body. 
That being the case, pepper is not a 
food, however appetizing it makes 
the food taste, nor tea nor coffee nor 
many other things. How, then, can 
water be classed as the fifth food 
principle? It is included because 
none of the other foods are of value 
without the water in which to be- 
come soluble. 


Digestion, 


As this article is really but pre- 
liminary to those which come after, 
let us try to get in here a brief de- 
scription of how food gets into the 
tissues and bones of the body itself. 

The food is broken up by the 
mouth and at the same time mixed 
with the saliva. I expect that there 
are folks who would contend that 
its place in the scheme of nature is 
to moisten tobacco. Not so, how- 
ever; its purpose is to change starch 
whose grains are too big for the body 
to use, into sugar. 

The food passes on to the stomach 
where the gastric juice acts upon the 
proteid, softening it. There are con- 
tractions of the stomach which mixes 
the juice with the meat, ete. It is in 
the intestines, however, that the 
greatest amount of digestion takes 
place. The pancreatic juice has 
much time to act, as the intestine is 
about 30 feet long. All the juices 
have broken the food into exceeding 
fine divisions and these particles pass 
through the walls of the alimentary 
canal or ‘‘bowels.’’ The blood be- 
comes full of this nourishing mate- 
rial and of oxygen which we have 
breathed in and it is pumped by the 
heart to the brain, which needs a it- 
tle, to this muscle, and to that or- 
gan, each taking what it needs, each 


giving off its worn-out, discarded 
material. No man knows just how 


it is done, just how each part of the 
body chooses its own particular need, 
or by what wonderful power it dis- 
criminates. Perhaps it will be re- 
vealed to us some day. 


Summary. 


Briefly classing the foods, they are: 

I. Proteids—Tissue builders — w?@ 
get chiefly in meat, milk, eggs, ce- 
reals, beans and peas. 

II. Carbohydrates—Energy--sugars 
and starches. 

Ill, Fat—Storehouse of body—oil, 
butter, fat meat, nuts. 

All of these burn and therefore 
yield heat and energy. 

IV. Mineral matter—Builds bone, 
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hair, teeth, fingernails, etc., and nec- 
essary to digestion of food—salt, 
vegetables and fruits. 

V. Water. 

Food is broken up in the mouth 
and mixed with saliva. Digestion 
takes place partly in the stomach but 
mostly in the intestine; when thor- 
oughly digested, it is absorbed 
through the walls of the alimentary 
canal and is carried by the blood over 
the body to be assimilated. 





Come to the Housewives’ Conven- 
tion, at Raleigh. 


HERE has been planned for Au- 
gust 26-28-°inclusive, under the 
auspices of the A. & M. College and 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
a Housewives Convention, in Raleigh, 
N. C., the object of which is to bring 
the women of the State together to 
discuss living conditions, and to plan 
for a more beneficial and economic 
expenditure of their energy, time and 
money; to watch demonstrations of 
better cooking, labor-saving house- 
hold conveniences, and better sanita- 
tion, and to get instructions from 
successful physicians on how to care 
for the health of their little children. 
This movement should bring wom- 
en together,—the women from the 
country and the women from the 
town,—in a co-operative effort for 
the betterment of home conditions in 
their State. 

Mrs. Julian Heath, of New York, a 
woman who was the founder and or- 
ganizer of the ‘Housewives League 
of America,” will be with us for 
three days, and will tell of the great 
work that has already been accom- 
plished in bringing to the housewife 


. better business methods in the man- 
- agement of her household. 


Miss Emily Bossong, of New York, 
a woman skilled in all housewifely 
arts and a trained domestic science 
worker, will give demonstrations of 
cooking vegetables, starches, eggs, 
meats, pastries, and the use of the 
fireless cooker. 

Lessons in bread-making will be 
given to any who care to learn— 
there are equipments for about 15 at 
a time. 

Round-table talks and open discus- 
sions will be scheduled for each day. 

The place of meeting will be the 
high school building, where we can 
have the use of the domestic science 
kitchens, and the time, each day, 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Dr. Hill, of the A. & M. College, 
offers the college dormitories free to 
any women wishing to attend this 
convention at little cost. Bring your 
bed linen, towels and blankets with 
you should you take advantage of 
this offer. Meals can be had at 25 
cents each. 


MRS. JANE S. McKIMMON, 


In Charge Girls’ Demonstration 
Work. 





Farmers’ Bulletins Worth Having, 


The following bulletins will be sent to 
the United Farm Women, Others may ob- 
tain them by writing to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Bulletin 142—Principles of Nutrition, 

Circular 110—Food Customs and Diet, 

Bulletin 128—Eggs and Their Uses as 
Food, 
pee 487—Cheese and Its Use im the 

et. 

Bulletin 85—Fish as Food. 

Bulletin 182—Poultry as Food. 

Bulletin 391—Meat. 

Bulletin 526—Mutton, 

Bulletin 332—Nuts and Their Uses as 
Food. 

Bulletin 256—Preparation of Vegetables. 

Bulletin 298—Food Value of Corn. 

Bulletin 295—Potatoes and Other Root 
Crops as Food. 

Bulletin 2983—Use of Fruit as Food. 

Bulletin 535—Sugar and Its Value as 
Food, 

Bulletin 375—Care of Food in the House. 








Fhe Program for the United Farm Women. 


1. Some popular ideas about the diet of 
other nations. Page 3, Circular 110, 

2. The amount of food eaten by different 
ages and sexes, Page 3, Circular 110. 

3. What do scientists mean by food econ- 
omy, and do we consider it in planning a 
meal? Page 14, Bulletin 142, 

4, A discussion of digestion as described 
on page 20, Bulletin 142. 

5. The Preparation of Food, Page 30, 
Bulletin 142. 

6. When are several meals a day advis- 
able, and why. Page 38, Bulletin 142. 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





MONEY IN BERMUDA ONIONS. 


This Week’s Prize Letter. 





T IS coming near time to plant on- 

ion seed again. I thought I 
would write to tell the young folks 
how I succeeded last year with mine. 

September 25, I planted one quar- 
ter pound of yellow Bermuda seed. 
They came up very nicely and within 
six weeks were ready to transplant. 
Of course, the bed had been thor- 
oughly worked and four wheelbar- 
rows of well rotted manure raked 
in. After the seed was planted I 
scattered about a pint of a mixture 
containing one part sulfur to five 
parts lime to prevent damping off 
also to keep the ants from carrying 
the seed away. 

The ground that I transplanted my 
onions to was formerly a garden 
which had grown up in weeds the 
preceeding summer. I had this piece 
of ground first mowed and then 
plowed. After this was done I raked 
it until there was not a weed or a 
clod in it. 

The furrows I opened with a hand- 
plow and filled half in with manure, 
then drew a little dirt over it, set my 
plant in and drew more dirt firmly 
presssing it around the roots. 

There were very few that died and 
within a month all were dark green 
and growing nicely. I cultivated 
them every week until the tops began 
to fall. I pulled them as soon as the 
tops began to get brown and put 
them on a rack made with laths, 
tops down, under shelter from rain 
and sun. 

I found a ready market for the ear- 
liest ones at four cents per pound 
and the rest sold at three and one- 
half cents per pound. Altogether I 
sold over $15 worth, a nice little sum 
for pin money. 

MARGUERITE BARBEAN. 

Fairhope, Ala. 





The Useful Toad. 


HAVE been working for papa. 

The work is mowing. 

Out in the clover field is a great 
army of toads. If you want to see 
them, go out in a clover field soon 
some morning or late some evening 
and just look. 

Did you see that old Mr. Toad 
catch that insect? How quick he did 
it with his tongue? They are great 
insect catchers and with hundreds 
scattered over the field they can do a 
great good catching bugs, flies, 
moths, etc. Insects are farmers’ en- 
emies so if Mr. Toad catches them he 
is the farmers friend—then let us 
protect him. 

When I am mowing I watch for 
toads so as not to cut them. If one 
is seen in front of the sickle I raise 
it a little so as to go over him or bet- 
ter still stop and get the toad out of 
the way. It has been estimated that 
a toad is worth $5 to the farmer. 
How many would not stop a mowing 
machine for five cents? Then if you 
can save a toad that is worth $5, by 
stopping, do so. 

I have seen numbers with a foot or 
a leg cut off but not killed. A toad 
if not killed, with a leg gone cannot 
do the work that a toad with four 
legs can. Everyone knows that farm 
helpers are getting scarce, men, birds, 
toads and all—then let us do what 
we can to help save the toad. 

JAMES OTTIS SCOTTEN. 

Ramseur, N. C. 





A Tomato Club Girl. 


WILL tell you what I did in the 

Girls’ Canning Club last year. 

I had one-tenth acre set out in to- 
matoes early in the spring. I work- 
ed and cultivated them until they 
began to ripen tomatoes. They were 
staked and trained to the stake. I 
tied two branches to the stake, as our 





county agent said he had used this 
method with success. 

The tomatoes certainly did make 
plenty of tomatoes, but the market at 
that time was not good and the to- 
matoes were sold at 25 cents a bas- 
ket. I made $10 from the tomatoes 
and expenses amounted to $4.50. 
The profit was $5.50. 

If I had canned them and put 
them on the market, they would have 
brought far more, but I had to help 
with the other farm work and did not 
have time to can them. 

I had at our county fair 16 varie- 
ties of canned fruits and vegetables 
and won fifth prize on my exhibit. 
The prize was $7 in cash. 

The best fruit was then selected 
and sent to the State Fair at Hot 
Springs. Our County won the prize 
for the best exhibit and I was in the 
team that won. 

I received $2.50 at the State Fair 
on my exhibit. 

This year I am planning for a 
large exhibit. I already have as 
many canned fruits and vegetables as 
I had last year. Our motto is, ‘‘To 
make the best better,’ and this I am 
going to try to do. 

EALY RED. 

Mabelvale, Ark. 





A Boy’s Wheat Field. 
ARBIN Haynes, Lincolnton, N. C., 
sends us this picture of his wheat 
field. He writes that it made 25 
bushels to the acre, not a big yield, 








he says, but beating all his neigh- 
bors. He wrote Prof. Massey about 
it last fall and followed his direc- 
tions. Photograph was taken May 1. 
Harbin is going to try to make a bet- 
ter crop next year, and I hope he will 
succeed. 





What A. B. C. Says. 


RE we not the industrious and 

useful young folks this week? 
Onion and tomato growers, wheat 
raisers, hay makers—these, in fact, 
are just a few of the things we 
are. Indeed, those grouchy old folks 
—if there are such—who imagine 
that the boy and girl on a farm do 
not pay their way are about the most 
mistaken people there are. I know, 
for I grew up on the farm myself. 

* * * 

In my opinion this is about the 
finest batch of letters we have had 
yet. It was hard to decide which one 
should have the prize and I am not 
at all certain I did the right thing, 
tho there can be no question that 
Marguerite’s letter deserved it. The 
trouble is some of the others did, too, 
and so do lots of them I have in my 
desk. Numbers of those I could not 
even save for publication have been 
good, too. The truth is you have al- 
most buried me in letters. Let them 
come on, tho; I like it. 

zs * * 

I hope every boy will read the first 
article on Prof. Massey’s page this 
week. It is full of good advice and 
information. 









































L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
a Typewriter 


Is especially adapted to the 
use of the progressive 
business farmer— 


BECAUSE 


it does all kinds of work, in- 
cluding general correspond- 
ence, billing, tabulating, etc., 
without extra attachments. 


It is ball-bearing, long wear- 
ing and easy of operation. 


It enables the operator to do 
the maximum of work with 
the minimum of effort. 


Send in the attached coupon to the L. 
C. Smith & Bros Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N Y. 





L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Please send me information about the 
use of a typewriter in the business of 
farming. 


Name 











Address - Pm 








Birmingham Office : 404 N. 20th Street. 
Atlanta Office: 121 N. Pryor St. 
Memphis Office : 148 Madison Avenue. 
J. E. CRAYTON & CO., Dealers, 
Charlotte, N. C 
Branches in All Principal Cities 













Wood Shingles 
Won't DO! 


In this 20th Century AGE OF STEEL, wood 
shingles are fast disappearing, They cost 
too much; they rot out too quickly; too 

much trouble to put on; too apt to catch fire, 

That’s why 100,000 men_have come to put 

these beautiful Edwards STEEL Shingles on 

their buildings. 

Edwards Steel Shingles never burn nor rot. 
Come in big clusters of 100 or more, which 
makes them ten times as easy to put on as 
wood shingles. Each Edwards ST Shin- 
gle is dipped in molten zinc AFTER it is cut. 
No raw or exposed edges. No chance for 
rust ever to geta foothold. And the patented 

Edwards Interlocking Device, which allows 
ansion and contraction, gives PER 

TLY water-tight joints. 




















for ex 
MAN 







f 


As to prices, these STEEL 
Get Prices Shingles are far below wood,’ 
For we sell direct from factory to user and 

the freight ourselves. Just get our latest 8 
Shingle ks and Prepaid Factory Prices. 
compare. Then see if you can.afford com 


STEEL Shingles at these prices. 
sions of your roof if possi 
price on entire job. Send postal today and our 
alog 874 and Prices will reach you by return 
The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
824-874 Lock Stree Cincinnati, Ohio 











Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World. 
WiTHouT 


a IRO A FIRE 


Cut ont the drudgery. Save time—labor— 
fuel. No walking back and forth to change 
frons—always the right heat for the beet 


work if it’s an 
IMPROVED MONITOR SAD IRON 
Guaranteed 


Self Heating. Satisfaction 
Over half a million Monitors in use, 





















Strong, simple, easy to operate, Heat 
regulated instantly, no dirt, no odor, 


Agents, Salesmen, Managers Wanted $10 to $20a Day 
No experience required. Every household a prospect, Selle ai- 
moet on sight. NOT SOLD IN STORES, Martin, Tenn., made 
$5000 in one year. Trimmer, Ill., writes,“ Sold 12 in 10 hours,” 
Mrs. Nixon, Vt., made $14 in hal faday. You can do it too, 
Send for big colored circular, shows fron full 

size, explains everything. Exclusive selling 

righte—no charge for territory. 


THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
260 Wayne Street, Big Prairie, Ohio 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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F YOU do not sow a winter grain crop and at 
least a small patch of some winter-growing 
legume this fall, you will not be doing your duty 


by your livestock or your land. No need to argue , 


the question; you know you should do it. Know- 
ing this, you will surely not neglect it this year. 


ULLING fodder again this year? 

how do you excuse yourself? Because you 
know you must offer excuses; you can’t give 
reasons for following a practice that has been 
proved beyond all question to be unprofitable. 
Too bad that none of us “do as well as we know,” 
isn’t it? 


If you are, 





‘ ANY man comes to your section promoting 
any scheme and saying he can refer you to the 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer, make him 
show you his authority. We are moved to say 
this because of a recent case in which we learn 
that we were quoted as reference for a proposition 
which we had specifically refused to endorse. 





OWS are good associates for boys. They have no 
bad habits and they are industrious.”’ So says 
Hoard’s Dairyman, and it’s the truth. Here in 
the South we need more cows, better cows, and 
better care of the cows we have. This reminds us 
to ask you about the pastures at this season and 
about the provision of plenty of feeds rich in pro- 
tein for next winter. If you want Old Bossy to set 
a good example for your boys, and help make good 
farmeys of them, you must give her a fair chance. 





HE farmers of America owe a debt of gratitude 
to Prof. W. A. Henry for the splendid work 
he has done for the parcel post. Since we had the 
conversation with Uncle Cornpatch, recorded last 
week, we have received from Professor Henry @ 
protest against the action of the Senate which. so 
nettled Uncle Cornpatch. The obstructing Sen- 
ators seem to have subsided for the time being, 
seeing that Postmaster General Burleson had the 
law on his side; but it will be a good idea to 
write those letters we suggested anyway. The 
sooner the statesmen at Washington are convinc- 
ed that the farmers are in earnest about the par- 
cel post, the sooner the trouble will be over. 





here is an item we are reprinting from Wal- 


J er to keep the subject before our readers, 
ace’s Farmer: 


“Why should not the farmer in good cir- 
cumstances utilize what we call ‘modern con- 
veniences’—hot and cold water, bathroom, 
with closet, etc., in the house, and thus save 
his wife much labor? Why not? Men wear 
out their wives for the sake of saving a few 
dollars, which they spend willingly for the 
comfort of their stock and for saving their 
own labor.” 


We expect to keep everlastingly hammering away 
at this subject of running water in the home— 
even tho we make nuisances of ourselves to many 
readers in the effort. 





.* WILL not be long now before the county 
fairs are in full swing, so don’t fail to make 
your plans for attending and also for making an 
exhibit. Everyone who attends these fairs can, if 
he will, get some good out of them, but the man 
who makes an exhibit of something that he has 
grown and is proud of, is the man who is going to 
get the most out of them. We know of a man 
who is now considered an authority upon the sub- 
ject of hog breeding and who has probably the 
best herd of hogs in this State, who practically 
learned how to do it ata fair. He thought he had 
world-beaters when he made his first exhibit, and 
was thunderstruck when the judges passed him 
by and did not give him a single award. He didn’t 
get mad and mope, however, but commenced ask- 
ing why, and in seeking the answer to that ques- 
tion learned so much about hog breeding and 
good hogs that ever since he has been considered 
one of the most dangerous competitors in the 





show rings of the State and those adjoining. 
That’s what making his first exhibit did for him, 
and what it will do for you if you will go about it 
in the right spirit. 





WHOLE lot of letters about good roads came 

in too late for use, as is usually the case. 

We are glad to hear of every effort at highway 
improvement, however, and trust every reader of 
ours will be an active worker for the betterment 
of his local roads. It is work that pays. To the 
reader who wishes further. information about 
road-building, we recommend the following Far- 
mers’ Bulletins, which he can get free by writing 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 


311—Sand-Clay and Burnt Clay Roads. 
321—Split-Log Drag on Barth Roads. 
338—Macadam Roads. 

505—Benefits From Improved Roads. 





N A LETTER to The Progressive Farmer, Mr. 
J. N. Brenaman, Deputy Commissioner of In- 
surance of the Commonwealth of Virginia, says: 


‘““All co-operative farmers’ fire insurance 
companies in this State which confine their 
business to four contiguous counties, or @ 
contiguous territory not exceeding 100,000 
population are exempt from all taxation in 
this State. As these companies do not make 
report to this department, I have no list of 
them. The following farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies are licensed in Virginia: 
Craig Mutual Assessment, New Castle; Prince 
George County Farmers’ Mutual, Disputan- 
ta; Virginia Protective Association, Trout- 
ville; Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Loudon County, Waterford.” 





ERE is an advertisement which appears in one 
of our exchanges: 





OPEN A “NEIGHBORHOOD STORE” 


Let us start you in business. No money required 
of you at start. Our plan appeals to old and 
young, men and women—to all who wish to.add to 
their income. Big successes are being made, why 
not you. No store house needed at first. You can 
carry a small stock in your home, or if you prefer, 
you can operate on “mail order’’ plan. We supply 
everything complete. Your own supplies at whole- 
sale in groceries, dry goods, notions. Be the first in 
your neighborhood. Write now while you think of it® 











It ought to be against the law to stimulate a 
further increase in the number of middlemen by 
any such means. We already have twice as many 
merchants, lawyers, and bankers in the South as 
there is any economic justification for. What we 
need is a greater number of young men in produc- 
tive lines of industry. 





If You Own Your Farm, Use Printed Sta- 
tionery. 


_ HH 
VERY farmer who owns a hundred acres of 
land or more ought to have printed station- 
ery, with his name and the name of his 
farm and his postoffice address properly given. 
The printed heading should also give the names 
of whatever crops he specializes on, and of what- 
ever varieties of seed or whatever breeds of hogs, 
cattle, or poultry he keeps. Printed stationery 
gives you standing with whatever person or firm 
you are writing to and gives you a new dignity 
besides insuring that your name and address will 
always be given properly and in full. 

Moreover, such printed stationery increases 
your credit. A prominent advertiser wrote one of 
our readers the other day saying: ‘‘We usually 
Tequiré cash with order for all our goods, but we 
have found that it pays to trust a man who uses 
printed stationery as you do; so we are shipping 
your order at once.”’ 

If you want to write to your Congressman or 
member of the Legislature; or if you have a re- 
quest to make of your County Superintendent of 
Schools; or if you wish to get information from 
any business house, in any case your letter will 
have increased weight and get prompter attention 
if you use printed stationery. 

Even if you use postal cards, buy 200 to 500 at 
the time and have your name and address printed 
in the corner. 

Get the habit of using’ printed stationery, The 
next time you go to town, why not drop into one 
of the job printing offices and give an order for 
1,000 sheets of printed note paper and 1,000 en- 
velopes to match? It will be one of the best in- 
vestments you have ever made in your life. 


ergy at your disposal.—Elbert Hubbard. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Here is Real Co-operation for You! 


ERE is a story of genuine co-operative work 
by a local Union which is so good that we 
cannot refrain from taking the letter from 

our Farmers’ Union page and putting it on our 
editorial page. It is from Bro.. J. C. Carpenter, 
Secretary of Broadway Union, Chadbourn, N. C., 
and here is his letter: 

“Nearly all the members of Broadway 
Union, No. 1089, take The Progressive Far- 
mer—all but three of our twenty-three mem- 
bers—and we have been doing things this 
year. We have bought for cash $1,850 
worth of fertilizers, a threshing outfit at a 
cost of $750, lime and fertilizer distributor, 


and have bought together what* grain we had 
to buy. 


“We have a progressive neighborhood and 
our people believe in co-operation. For in- 
stance, two of our members own a manure 
spreader and two other members own a 
wheat drill. They all four use the two ma- 
chines. Therefore each man gets the use of 
these two machines at one-fourth the cost of 
each man Owning a separate machine—and 
if taken care of, a machine will last just as 
long with four using it as one, for the less 
a machine is used, the more it will rust. 

“We have several binders in our local, 
each owned by two or more individuals, and 
several mowers and rakes owned the same 
way. Five own a stalk cutter, and five own 
a steel roller. Our neighborhood is thickly 
settled, and it is almost as convenient to own 
such machines in co-operation, as mentioned, 
as to own them separately, and a good deal 
more convenient to our pocketbooks some- 
times!”’ 

By all means, let us have a thousand local 
Unions following Broadway’s fine example. 

In nothing else, perhaps, are there greater and 
easier opportunities for co-operative work than in 
the joint ownership and use of improved imple- 
ments and machinery. You don’t have to wait 
till everybody in the neighborhood gets waked 
up; you don’t have to worry about whether farm- 
ers generally will “‘stick together’’ or not, but all 
you have to do is to find two or three neighbors 
who need something you need, and then join with 
them and just do a little sticking on your own 
account. At every local Union meeting, the 
question ought to be asked, “What opportunities 
are there for co-operation between two or more 
members?’”’ and then every member who has a 
Suggestion to make should put it forward and 
see who will join hands with him. 

Read Brother Carpenter’s letter at your next 
local meeting and put the question squarely to 
the brethren, “Why can’t we go and do like- 
wise?’’ Co-operative ownership of improved farm 
machinery will solve some of our biggest problems 
for us. If properly developed it will enable us to 
so increase our earning power that Western farm- 
ers will no longer “make more than we do and 
work less.” 





Why the Farmer Must Be Educated. 


N A LATE issue of the Irish Homestead, the 

organ of Sir Horace Plunkett’s famous farm- 

ers’ Co-operative Movement in Ireland, Edi- 
tor G. W. E. Russell makes a compelling argu- 
ment for the educated farmer when he says: 


“The modern farm must be looked upon 
as a chemical factory where, by the most 
varied and perfect processes known to SsCi- 
ence, raw materials—useless in their exist- 
ing form for human food—are turned into 
the most important of all products, that is, 
into human food. In all other chemical fac- 
tories whose produce is of far less import- 
ance to the human race than are the food 
products of the farm, it would be looked 
upon as almost criminal folly to put such a 
factory in charge of an uneducated man, 
who knew nothing of the scientific nature of 
the processes the raw material went through, 
and worked only by antiquated rough and 
ready rule of thumb. The farmer, whe 
nowadays is in the position of manager to a 
chemical factory, must be a highly trained 
scientist, whose training is supplemented by 
sound practical experience.” 


Life is a bank account with so much divine en- 
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WHY WE BELIEVE IN THE FARMERS’ UNION. 


By CLARENCE POE 

















anything to do with the Farmers’ Union,” 

said a prudent, far-seeing business friend to 
me sometime ago. “The Union will get mixed up 
with politics or will go after some impracticable 
schemes or will die out like the Alliance and the 
trange and the Cotton Association, and hurt the 
men and the papers that are identified with it.” 

For once I confess I felt a little vexed with my 
friend; and my answer ran something like this: 
“] don’t know whether it is prudent financially or 
not. I doubt very much whether it is. I know 
that many big advertisers do not want to patron- 
ize a paper which is giving red-hot support to the 
Farmers’ Union. I know that many other farm 
papers simply have some fine words to say about 
the Union and let it go at that. I know, too, that 
the farmers are not used to working together. I 
know that they are likely to be misled at times. 
I know they may sometimes have their prejudices 
aroused and turn down their truest friends at the 
behest of some demagogue. I know, too, that 
being untried in business, they may want to go oft 
into some big, alluring, high-sounding scheme 
that will not work, instead of devoting themselves 
to neighborhood co-operative enterprises and 
building up from them. 

“T know all this,’ I continued, “and I know if 
the aim of The Progressive Farmer were simply 
to make money for its owners, we might well let 
the Farmers’ Union go; or simply say that it is a 
good thing, and all farmers ought to join, etc. 
But I cannot be content, and The Progressive 
Farmer cannot be content, with any such atti- 
tude. The Progressive Farmer is fighting and I 
am fighting not merely for better farmers and 
better farming methods in the South, but for a 
new rural civilization. It is not enough to help 
our farmers make more money; they must be 
helped to a new economic and social life. And to 
accomplish this result there must be organization. 
The farmers must meet and work together. I 
don’t doubt but that they will make many mis- 
takes. We all do. But as I see it, it is the duty 
of every farmer and every man who is patriotic, 
eligible, who loves the South and her farmer 
folks to join the Union and help keep it from 
making mistakes instead of standing aside, pre- 
dicting disaster, and waiting for a chance to say, 
‘I told you so!’ I am glad to say, therefore, that 
I wrote what was, I believe, the first Farmers’ 
Union article written in this State, joined the first 
local organized near me, and have been in it ever 
since.”’ ' 

The Spirit in Which We Are Working. 


HAT is the spirit, if I know myself, in which 

I am working and in which The Progressive 
Farmer is working. I dislike to engage in per- 
sonal allusions, but I can only make my meaning 
clear by saying that my whole attitude is due to 
my own experience. I realized as a boy all the 
privations and hardships which the farmers in 
the South have anywhere to endure. I have 
worked many a day to make cotton which sold 
for six cents a pound—for less than the cost of 
production; and the most poignant bitterness of 
my life, apart from bereavements, was when I 
heard the threat of a mortgage foreclosure for 
our little farm home. If I know my own heart, 
I have no higher ambition than to be of service 
to other Southern farm boys such as I was, to 
other struggling Southern farmers such as my 
father was, and to other Southern farm women 
such as my mother was. And I am fighting for 
the Farmers’ Union because I believe it is one of 
the best of all agencies for helping them—because 
it means self-help. 

What we ought to aim at all over the South is 
the development of a great rural civilization such 
as Sir Horace Plunkett has wrought out in Ire- 
land, and such as others have wrought out in Den- 
mark. I should rather be the Sir Horace Plun- 
kett of the South—or hold up the hands of other 
Southern Sir Horace Plunketts abler than I—I 
should rather do this than to have any other dis- 
tinction that could come to me. 


T= Progressive Farmer ought not to have 


Why the Farmers’ Union is Our Hope. 


COME, then, to say that I see no way to work 

out such a great rural civilization in the South, 
no way to have such a development of rural edu- 
cation and rural co-operation, except through the 
organization of the farmers; and I see no hope of 
general organization of the farmers in this gener- 
ation except through the Farmers’ Union. ‘How 
shall they hear without a preacher?’’ There are 
ten thousand co-operative enterprises that should 
be established, but the first thing to do is to get 
the people together to discuss their advantages; 
even if we can get the people to meeting regularly 
together in every school district in the South to 
discuss co-operation and how to co-operate, the 


co-operation itself will surely follow—co-opera- 
tion that would-take a generation longer to get 
if we were without such a missionary organiza- 
tion as the Union to start with. 


And we are fortunate in that the Union has 
learned the lesson taught by the experience of 
other farmers’ organizations. It has learned the 
great folly of depending upon political or govern- 
mental help instead of self-help as the way out. 
It is true that there are many political abuses 
that need correcting. But it is so important for us 
in the South to learn our new lesson—the big, 
paramount lesson of Neighborhood Business Co- 
operation—that we perhaps ought not to say a 
word about politics for years to come, except to 
throw our influence for better and longer schools 
and other measures affecting education and co- 
operation. 


“Education and Co-operation’”—The Magic 
Formula. 


DUCATION and Co-operation—these are our 

two great needs! This must be our motto 
and our shibboleth. The longer I live the more 
I honor the memory of old Newt Graham and 
those other plain, simple farmers who formed the 
first Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union 
away out on the Texas plains and wrote its Decla- 
ration of Purposes! At times it would seem as if 
they acted by direct inspiration. The Farmers’ 
“Educational and Co-operative’ Union, they call- 
ed it—called such to forever emphasize the idea 
that Education and Co-operation, these two things 
and these two only, should be the supreme aim 
of the organization. And at every local Union 
meeting and at every county Union meeting, it 
seems to me, the one big pre-eminent question 
should be, ‘‘What can we do in the line of Educa- 
tion and Co-operation? For this is what we are 
here for—for Education and Co-operation and 
nothing else.”’ 


“The greatest result of agricultural co-opera- 
tion in Ireland,’”’ as Sir Horace Plunkett said to 
me last year, “is not the profits we have made, 
but the fact that we have made business men of 
farmers.’’ They have worked out a new civiliza- 
tion—have learned to believe in themselves and 
in their neighbors, have learned to do team work, 
have gotten the power and profits of united ef- 
fort; and their co-operation in business is making 
them capable of doing anything and meeting any 
Situation that may arise. 


Co-operation Must Begin at Home. 


ND the great secret is that co-operation has 

begun at home—as it must always begin 
at home—to be permanently successful. The 
place to begin co-operation is with your next- 
door neighbor. Bro. J. R. Rives told me the other 
day of two neighbors near him who had a horse 
apiece and had been making twenty bushels of 
corn per acre with hard work and one-horse tools. 
Last year they joined together, bought a disk 
plow and disk harrow, and plowed and harrowed 
and cultivated as never before, and made forty 
bushels of corn per acre. That’s a sample of the 
sort of co-operation millions of Southern farmers 
need to do. 


We are also printing in this issue a letter from 
Bro. J. C. Carpenter, of Broadway local Union, 
which is a superb illustration of what a thousand 
local Unions and a thousand little country neigh- 
borhoods all over the South ought to be doing. 


There are ten thousand opportunities for agri- 
cultural co-operation—cotton warehouses, cotton- 
seed oil mills, creameries, egg and poultry socie- 
ties, a co-operative exchange in each town for 
selling farm products, breeding associations, in- 
surance associations, building and loan associa- 
tions, telephone lines, etc., etc..—but the big fact 
to remember about all of them, as Bro. J. Z. Green 
is always saying, is that we must begin at home 
and build up. The time may come when we can 
“control the South’s cotton crop” and all that 
sort of thing—that is what we may well hope for 
—but it will not come until twice ten thousand 
local Unions have made successes of neighborhood 
co-operative enterprises. 

It’s with a farmers’ organization as it is with 
a military organization. How did General Lee 
build up the magnificent Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, whose immortal valor at Gettysburg a half 
century ago we have just been celebrating? Did 
he simply take 100,000 men and say, ‘“‘We’ll go 
and beat the enemy?” No. The first thing that 
happened was to drill company by company, com- 
pany by company, all over the South—train the 
men in little groups, to keep step and march to- 
gether and work together and fight together day 
after day, week after week, and month after 
month,—until all the scores and hundreds of 
trained companies joined together and made the 
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Mighty phalanx whose fame is now a Nation’s 
heritage. The big far-off tasks that we want our 
Southern farmers to do—the control of the cotton 
crop and all that—may well inspire us; but the 
first thing to do is to drill and train and fit our- 
selves by ten thousand neighboring enterprises. 
We must crawl before we walk. In the old Blue- 
back we must struggle slowly with our A. B. G,’s 
and pass “baker” and ‘‘shady” before we learn 
to spell ‘‘incomprehensibility ”’ 


Where the Progressive Farmer Stands. 


T IS in this spirit, brother Union members of 
the South, that The Progressive Farmer has 
fought and is fighting for the Farmers’ Union. 
We appreciate the fact that the South Carolina 
Union and the North Carolina Union officials—in 
both cases, absolutely without request or solicita- 
tion on our part—have named The Progressive 
Farmer as their State organ. So long as the mem- 
bers wish it as their organ, they may be sure it 
will be true to their trust, with no axe to grind, 
no enemies to punish, and no private interests to 
serve. It will work at all times for the great 
fundamental principles of the Union—‘‘to assist 
members in buying and selling, to educate the 
farming classes in scientific farming, to teach the 
classification of crops, domestic economy, and the 
process of marketing,’’ etc., etc. It will not go 
into politics, but on the contrary will warn them 
against any effort to lead the organization into 
politics. In fact, if the Union should be misled 
into partisan politics at any time, The Progressive 
Farmer would simply have to quietly withdraw as 
organ of the order. : 

The Progressive Farmer will not be the servant 
of any faction or of any clique, in or out of the 
Union.~ We shall deal as fairly by any who may 
disagree with us as by those who agree with us: 
and shall abstain from all bitterness, plotting or 
back-biting, because we believe the great need of 
the organization is harmony, to drop and forget 
all the little narrowing prejudices that divide us. 
and get together for building up a great system of 
rural neighborhood co-operation, a great rural 
civilization, throughout the South. 

This is where we stand. We do not expect al- 
ways to be right, nor do we expect not to be mis- 
understood at times. But we have enlisted for a 
lifetime in this fight for a better civilization, for 
better farming conditions in the South, and we 
shall keep up the fight with whatever support our 
Southern farmers think our record deserves. 





Seven Questions About Your Boys. 





OW have you treated your boys during this 

crop-making season Mr. Farmer? 

1. Did you let them have Saturday afternoons 
off for baseball or fishing? 

2. Did you encourage them to join the Corn 
Club? 

3. Did you give each one a patch of corn or 
cotton or tobacco for his very own—the money 
from the sales to be his? 

4. Did you encourage them to read farm pa- 
pers, go to the Farmers’ Institute, and learn in 
other ways that farming is as much brain work 
as muscle work? 

5. Are you going to have them study agricul- 
ture at the next session of school? 

6. Have they any pure-bred hogs or calves to 
look after and be proud of and exhibit at the 
County Fair? 

7. And, most important of all, have you made 
your boy’s work lighter by getting him improved 
implements instead of the labor-wasting, old- 
fashioned kind? The Western farm boy rides 
while cultivating two sides of the row at once. 
Has your boy walked laboriously to cultivate one 
side at the time—taking the same time to do 
half the work, and the work much harder at that? 


Win your boy away from the idea of going off 
to town to be somebody’s clerk. Make him your 
partner, and get him heart and soul interested in 
farm work. The idle boy of the cities is the peril 
of our civilization (read George Kibbe Turner’s 
article in McClure’s for July), and the working, 
healthy farm boy is the hope of America. If you 
get your boy interested in better farming, better 
stock, and better, labor-saving machinery, life 
will take on new interest and farm work a new 
zest for both of you. 


A Thought for the Week. 


——_— 


To mere lapse of years is not life. Te eat, 





and drink, and sleep; to be exposed to dark- 

ness and the light; to pace round in the 
mill of habit, and turn thought into an implement 
of trade—this is not life. In all this but a poor 
fraction of the consciousness of humanity is 
awakened, and the sanctities still slumber which 
make it worth while to be. Knowledge, truth, 
love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give vital- 
ity to the mechanism of existence.—W. A. Lester. 
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Keep Hoss 
By 


=} Healt 


BULLETIN ‘No. 81 
by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture 
of Tennessee 


recommends the use of a 


HOG WALLOW 


for 


KEEPING HOGS 
FREE FROM LICE 


and Curing Pitch Mange or 
Eczema, Urticaria, and 
Keeping Hogs Clean. 
Hoe Welly and wil snd tree to soy = 
who raises hogs a 


king plane for building « a > Cammaah Hog 


wor! 
Wallow. 
Write for this Free Circular. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dept. Animal al Industry, 
DETROIT, 2 — 
“UY 














WS CHEAP 
YES STRONG 
X13 DURABLE, 
IHS SANITARY: 

IS COMFORTABLE 
ITS BIG YALUE For 
LITTLE MONKY 


Boy Ir or Your, 
DEALER oR WRECK 
US. 
genp For cok =& 
CATALOG- You NEED|SA 
Ir AND XS FREE F R 
25) 
LOUDEN-MACHINEF 


ienrn Veit lor. 
STOP THAT PESKY TAIL !! 


There is no longer any 
use in having your eyes 
knocked out, and the 
milk ruined by the in- 
cessant switching of a 
cow’s tail, The Sanitary 
Cow-Tall Holder holds a 
cow’s tail gently, but firmly, without annoying 
or frightening her, and relieves the most dis- 
agreeable part of milking. It Also Keeps the 
Mitk Cleaner. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
25c. each, or $2.00 per dozen—prepaid. Agents 
Wanted. Big Seller. 


Hogan & Junkin, Starkville, Mississippi. 
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neighborhood a 
neighborhood,” 


reading 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








TIMELY LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS. 





RY and short pastures come ev- 
D ery fall. The period has already 

arrived in many sections. It is 
always a losing experience if the cows 
fall off in milk flow, the beef cattle 
stop growing, or the young stock be- 
come poor. Do not wait until these 
losses are greatest, but begin feeding 
something extra to take the place of 
the grass which the cattle are no 
longer able to get. 

es * * 

Complaints come every fall of 
calves and colts not doing well. Many 
of them go into the winter poor and 
remain so, making little or no growth 
until put on grass again next spring, 
while others die before spring or 
require special feed and attention to 
carry them through the winter. The 
trouble largely comes from compell- 
ing these young things to live during 
the fall months on dry, indigestible 
material found in the pastures. Now 
is the time to take action to prevent 
these troubles. Feed them a little 
extra, on green feed if possible. 

s= * * 


The silos are being filled these 
days. Avoid putting the corn in the 
silo until it is mature. If the corn 
is put in the silo before the sugar it 
contains has been largely converted 
into starch in the process of matur- 
ing, the loss of feed value is greater, 
the silage becomes too sour, and it 
becomes black and less palatable and 
nutritious. Let the shucks and 
leaves begin to turn yellow and the 
corn to harden before cutting any of 
it for any purpose, except to feed 
green when nothing else is available. 

* * * 

Again we insist on fall and winter 
pastures for the livestock. If the 
winter is unfavorable, little winter 
pasturing may be possible, but the 
way to obtain good winter pastures 
a favorable season is also the way to 
insure good early spring grazing. It 
is time active preparations were be- 
ing made for the winter rape patch 
and for the sowing of oats, wheat, 
barley or rye for late fall, winter and 
early spring grazing. Prepare the 
land early, sow early in September 
and use plenty of seed if you want 
winter pastures. 

ss s 

Dry weather may prevent you hav- 
ing a good rape pasture for the pigs, 
poultry and calves this fall, if you 
wait until September to prepare the 
land, but if you had plowed it deep 
in July, disked it at once and harrow- 
ed it every ten days you could have 
sowed the rape seed in September 
with every assurance of a good stand 
and growth of plants for November 
and December pasturage. 

* * * 

One man says it is the hot weather, 
another says it is the flies, and still 
another says it is the dry weather 
that causes the livestock to stop 
growing during the fall months; but 
none of these will prove serious if 
proper provision has been made for 
furnishing sufficient feed. 

* * * 

What a boon it would be to the 
dairyman if he had a good supply of 
silage to help out the short pastures 
during the fall months. 

* * & 

Many a man has been surprised to 
find his cattle covered with ticks and 
losing flesh rapidly in August 
or September.’ This is the season 
when the ticks are most numerous 
and do most harm. It is too late to 
prevent the injury when the ticks 
have been on the cattle long enough 
to grow large enough to be seen. At 
that time they have been on the cat- 
tle from two to three weeks and will 
drop off in another week. Dip the 
cattle regularly so that the ticks will 
be killed soon after they get on the 
cattle. 

*- * *# 





When the fattening of the hogs is 


started this fall remember that all 
peas, peanuts or soy beans is only a 
little more economical than all corn. 
Feed some corn with these legumes 
and it will increase the feeding value 
of both the legumes and the corn. 

* * * 

When the calves and colts are 
weaned feed a little extra grain. This 
is a critical time in the life of these 
young animals and if they get too 
great a set-back their future quality 
and usefulness may be injured. 





PORK FOR THREE CENTS A’ 
POUND. 


You Can Make It if You Have an 
Acre of Pasture Lots. 


AM going to make the assertion in 

the outset that pork can be pro- 
duced by any Southern farmer at a 
cost of not over three cents a pound. 
Now I propose to tell how this may 
be done. The way I have it in mind 
and the way I am trying to manage 
is this: 

In August or early September, sow 
lot No. 1 in rape and crimson clover 
—of course, as good land as we can 
get, well prepared and well fertilized. 
Lot No. 2, seed to Appler oats and 
white-blooming clover. Lot No. 3, 
seed to turf oats and wheat. Lot No. 
4, seed to rye or crimson clover for 
winter cover crop. Give a sprinkle 
of stable manure during the winter, 
and as early as crop is of sufficient 
growth, turn under and plant in 
some early corn, as Adams Early. 

During January and February, the 
pigs are turned on Lot No. 1, graz- 
ing rape and crimson clover. Dur- 
ing March and April, they run on 
Lot No. 2, clover and early oats. 
During May and June, they graze 
Lot No. 3, oats and wheat,.and also 
have the run of mulberry orchard. 
During July and August, Lot No. 4, 
with its early corn, is ready for the 
pigs, which look like hogs by this 
time. 

When the pigs have finished Lot 
No. 1, it is prepared for another 
crop and planted to chufas or pea- 
nuts, which will be ready for Sep- 
tember. In like manner Lot No. 2 
is prepared and planted to sweet po- 
tatoes, rows four feet apart, and after 
working once, plant row of cowpeas 
between. In like manner, Lot No. 3 
is prepared and planted to an early 
corn. Plant in four or five-foot rows 
with row of peas between. This last 
planting is ready to finish hogs last 
of October and November. 

One-acre lots will carry ten or 12 
hogs, and bring them to tip the scales 
at 300 to 400 pounds. 

I have just planted peas in my 
sweet potato patch last week, and I 
am sure of fine fat hogs in that lot 
next October. W. E. BENBOW. 

Oak Ridge, N. C. 





Success in Buying Livestock by Mail. 


WAS much interested in the arti- 

cle of Dr. Mayo in The Progres- 
sive Farmer of July 26, on above 
subject. 

I have been an “agriculturist” now 
for eight years and have bought sev- 
eral animals by mail. I bought sheep 
in New Jersey, New York, Virginia 
and Illinois. All were strictly as rep- 
resented except one. I have bought 
five or six pigs at different times. 
Once or twice the pig shipped was a 
better one than I had expected, one 
was far below what he was sold for. 
Four years ago this month I bought 
a pair of grade Percheron mares 
with colts by their sides; last year I 
bought a pair of Percheron mares 
and also a three-year-old Percheron 
stallion. I never saw either of them 
until they were delivered at my rail- 
road station. Every one of them was 
fully as good as represented. The 
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descriptions of them were full and 
accurate. 

I would not waste money traveling 
hundreds of miles to look at a horse 
if I only intended buying one or qa 
pair. Just get in correspondence with 
a reliable man who has the stock you 
wish, and has a reputation to lose or 
maintain, and you will generally get 
satisfaction, if you know well enough 
what you want to write him the 
description. Probably he will not be 
able to furnish just what you wish, 
but he will tell you what he has and 
you can find something satisfactory. 

N. Y. GULLEY. 


Wake Forest, N. C. 





THE GOVERNMENT’S MILK POLICY. 


Department of Agriculture Working to Edu- 
ucate Dairymen to Produce and Ship 
Clean Milk, 


The Department of Agriculture has issued 
the following statement outlining its policy 
in dealing with the milk situation in the 
United States: 

“The Department has not and will not es- 
tablish any rule declaring that milk con- 
taining less than a certain number of bac- 
teria is good milk. Under such a standard, 
milk containing less than a certain number 
of typhoid or tubercle bacilli would auto- 
matically be passed as coming up to the 
standard. A simple count of the bacteria 
is not in itself sufficient to determine abso- 
lutely its safety. The nature of the bacteria 
as well as their number also must, if possi- 
ble, be considered. The presence of only a 
few disease-producing bacteria might make 
the milk dangerous, while several thousand 
harmless bacteria could be present without 
necessarily indicating that the milk was un- 
safe. The presence of even a few colon ba- 
cilli is presumptive evidence that cow ma- 
nure has been allowed to get into the milk 
between the cow and the consumer, 

“This Division exercises no policing func- 
tion, It has no power under the law to 
seize milk or to prosecute milk dealers.’ Its 
work is purely educational. This division is- 
sues many educational bulletins based upon 
its experiments in the economical production 
of milk. It supplies farmers with these 
bulletins and also sends men into the field 
to show milk producers how to make 
changes within their means which will raise 
the quality of their milk and also increase 
their profits. These demonstrators have 
helped milk producers who supply over 200 
cities, In each city, these demonstrators 
co-operated with the local health authori- 
ties, not to help them secure evidence or 
bring prosecutions, but to cat the local 
system of inspection. 


“The demonstrators visit the dairy farms 
as friends of the farmer. They may show 
him that certain cows in his herd do not 
yield enough milk to pay for their feed. Or 
the demonstrators may point out certain 
changes in feeding which will greatly in- 
crease the yield. They help the farmer build 
an inexpensive milk-house, and show him 
how a window or two or a water-proof floor 
for his barn, or a little whitewash or more 
frequent cleaning will actually increase his 
profits, Where desired, they explain methods 
of pasteurization and shipping and handling 
of milk. Through this Bureau, the Depart- 
ment supplies tuberculin for testing herds, 
These demonstrators have no power to com- 
pel the farmer to follow their advice,—they 
merejy try to show him that these measures 
are for his own good. They do not and can- 
not require the farmer to pasteurize his 
milk, Where they find a herd that is not 
tested for tuberculosis, or milk being pro- 
duced in an unclean way, they advise that 
the milk be pasteurized, using any one of a 
number of competing machines or a home- 
made pasteurizer. As a result of this work, 
thousands of farmers have introduced new 
and sanitary methods of producing and 
shipping milk,-—not because they were forc- 
ed to do so, but because they saw the jus- 
tice of protecting their consumers, and 
found that they lost less milk and made 
greater profits by following the specialists’ 
advice, 

“The Dairy Division advises the pasteur- 
ization of milk unknown or of doubtful 
purity, because in large measure it protects 
the consumer from dangers that might be 
incurred by using such milk in the raw 
state.,. Pasteurization is not recommended 
as a substitute for sanitary precautions but 
as an additional safeguard where the in- 
speetion is not sufficient to guarantee the 
purity of the milk. 


“The Dairy Division also is conducting an 
extensive campaign among consumers, In 
the first place, it is trying to convince them 
that it costs no more to produce clean, whole- 
some milk than to produce dirty and dan- 
gerous milk. In the second place, it aims 
to show the householder how to keep milk 
after it has been delivered by the milkman. 
Clean milk if allowed to become warm, if 
kept in unclean vessels, or if exposed to the 
dust of rooms or left within reach of flies, 
quickly deteriorates and may become dan- 
gerous, 


“Whatever power the Department has to 
compel milk dealers to produce safe, clean 
milk comes to it from the Food and Drugs 
Act. Under this act, the Department has 
power to request the Department of Justice 
to order prosecution or seizures only in the 
case of milk that enters interstate com- 
merce, In this work, the Department does 
not set up standards of the city into which 
the milk is being shipped across State lines. 
The Bureau of Chemistry, which has only 4 
limited number of inspectors, does most of 
its work by co-operating with local authori- 
ties in the case of milk produced across @ 
State line. Where the milk is found to be 


adulterated, it is, of course, seized. Where 
indications are found that the milk is not 
properly produced, and is likely to become 


dangerous, the dairyman is warned to clean 
up, and is shown how to improve his milk. 
If he fails to act on this warning prosecu- 
tion follows. The purpose of this work is 


not so much to protect the large cities, 
which have their own health officers and 
milk inspectors, but to prevent dangerous 


milk being shipped across State lines into 
smaller towns which have no local milk in- 
spection,” 
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Saturday, August 16, 1913.4 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 











BERKSHIRES. 
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“A DOLLAR DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS 
YOUR’N.” 


tenor, PIGS 
Sold on 
Installment Plan 


WRITE 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 























OAKWOOD FARM | 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


BERKSHIRES 
6 Bred Sows 
Price $40 each. 


First Order Gets Choice. 


























SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Ourfarms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the following 
States have been supplied from our great herd: New 
York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, junrmen. mg 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Texas, and Porto Rico. Berkshires for foundation and 
show purposes a specialty. 

THE BLUE RIDGE BERKSHIRE FARMS, 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs | 


Four weeks to four months old, 
, how ready for shipment. 
Can ship pigs not related. Open gilts also. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
W. L, VAUGHAN, Prop. SYCAMORE, VA. 


‘ Shipping Point, Motley, Va. 


“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





STALLIONS 


est freight. 





Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberalterms. Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 


MARES GELDINGS 


All Ages 





Tamworths. Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
IEW ST 





WES' OCK FARM, 
D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr. _—‘R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 





Led of Loulsa 29047 


KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 


Lf the process of selection and elimination, as 
well as the purchase of the best individuals to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
peters they cannot equalled in this section of the 
country. 


“ Pigs, Gilts, Sows and Service Boars for sale at all 
mes. 

Also Shropshire Sheep, Angora Goats and Berk- 
shire Swine. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 














Duroc-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 
Write for prices and descriptions. All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 








Registered DUROCS and BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Some excellent pigs immunized from chol- 
era, $5 to $7.50 each, at 8 weeks old; from 
excellent stock used in teaching work. 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


DUROC JERSEY PIGS fein eek 
right; and I guarantee them to satisfy you. Write me 
and let me tell you about them. They are profit- 


makers. 
W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C, 


Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 











HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 





CHESTER WHITES. 


PURE-BRED 0. IL. C. PIGS AND GILTS 


Now ready for shipment. Write for price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM, 
D. E. Frye, Prop., R. F. D. 3, Hickory, N. C. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


mn 
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POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
HOLSTEINS. 


PDA Ln”: 
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PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 Brattleboro, Vt. 








TAMWORTHS. 
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TAMWORTH All ages. English, Cana- 


dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 Ib. Grand Champion boars. 
4GFLargest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South. Won 196 premiums and 17 championships at 
nire shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 








ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
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ee ” 
Doddie Land Stock Farm 
“Home of the Angus” 

40 Head—Young Bulls and Heifers—40 Head 
Write your wants, or better still, come and _ see our 
herd of 50 head breeding cows with their great 
calves and select your future herd bull. 


H. T. PARKER & SONS 
Route 1. Tullahoma, Tenn. 


PPALALSS 


HEREFORDS. 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort i4th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., ldo tik 
Herefords Best herd in the South. 


Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 

















W07 /W 
THE TRUST 


ROCK & RYE 


TOBACCO 


That th, rich tob goes 
straight to the spot~makes you 
It’s a_ man’s size p 
from the Piedmont section o 
North Carolina. Get lug 
from — dealer. 
nufactured by 








We now makes3 full line of both Steel- Wheel 
and Wood-Wheel Farm Trucks, and shall be 
pleased to furnish you ourfree catalog of same. 
On account of the ease with which work can 
be done with these trucks, they are fast com: 
ing into gene Let us have your in- 
for prices. 
‘AL WHEEL CO., Box 65, HAVANA, ILL. 











JERSEYS. 
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Buy Jerseys 


Dollar for dollar invested. the Jersey 
will earn back the amount paid 
for her quicker =. o 
er Dp oper 

brings a higher price per quart, 
or per pound. For home ~ 
she is uns 














and her 
low cost of keep makes her 
most desirable. Write now for Jersey 
facts. No charge. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York 








TENNESSEE JERSEYS ano BERKSHIRES 


Five registered heifers for sale at $85.00 to 
$125.00 each, A bull calf by Fontaine’s Chief 
97158, dam imported Isis Mascotte 253830— 
price $85.00. 

A few Berkshire boars and gilts six months 
to one year old. Address 


EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 








SHEEP. 
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30 Day 
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every way any 
: — our work, —— iy 
; draft save re! 

Write for free trial 











~ 
THE STATE 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
DAILY SUNDAY  SEMI-WEEKLY 


$6.00 $2.00 $2.00 





All editions of interest to farmers. 
Full of news, general information, 
special features, market reports, 
“ate advertising. 














McLAUGHLIN’S PURE BRED STOCK. 
HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


Allimported and from imported parents. 
Ewes and Rams for sale. Berkshire hogs 
and Short Horn cattle. Best breeding and 
vigorous constitution Prices reasonable. 
Write A. M. McLAUGHLIN & SONS, Maxwelton, 
West Virginia. 














SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—EWES, RAMS AND 
LAMBS FOR SALE, 


Will sell entire flock of forty, or singles. 


Cc. D. JOYNER, Mer., R. F. D. No. 1, 
Asheville, N. C. 


PEROHERONS. 


enn 
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Cloverdale Jack and 
Percheron Farm. 
40 registered and high- 
ie Percheron mares 
rom two to five years old; 
a number with colts by 
their side and some splen- 
did Percheron stallions 
and big bone Mammoth 
— pecial prices will 
made for the next thir- 
tydays, H. T. BROWN & 

CO., Lexington, Ky. 




















SADDLERS AND PONIES. 


PADD LD DADA DDDOrrnmnnnnnrnm™>-. 





POR 
SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 
Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid sad- 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE. 








FARMS FOR SALE. 
200 ACRES Six room, residence with 


water works, hot and cold 
water, Fairbanks-Morse gasoline en- 
gine, Myers Force Pump, wood-saw 
and frame. One tenant house and 
barn __ Six mile creek on one side. 
acres in wood ™ Upland is sandy loam, 
clay subsoil. 50 Acres fine bottoms. 

.00 Per Acre. 


$28 ACRES 5 Tenant houses, one big 


barn. corn crib and several 
outhouses. About 60 acres of river 
bottoms. Three pastures along creek 
Upland is fine for alfalfa. Now in cot- 
ton, peas, corn, etc. $30.00 Per Acre. 
at Catawba Junction, S.C. 
85 ACRES One tenant house and barn. 
andy soil, clay subsoil. $35 Per Acre 
Six room residence, just re- 
106_ACRES modeled and equipped with 
water works, bath room, hot and _ cold 
water inkitchen. One barn and one 
tenant house. Plenty of wood and water 

on this place. $50.00 Per Acre. 


These farms are 10 miles from Rock Hill, 
S.C., and 1% miles from Catawba, where 
they have a good school, church, stores, etc. 
Seaboard Air Line and Southern railroads 

TERM 10 per cent Cash, balance easy 
at 7 per cent. 

THE PEOPLES TRUST Co. 
Rock Hill, S.C. 








dle mares, geldings, planta- 
tion rses iso nice 
drivers. A beautiful lot of 
Shetland ponies. The Cook 
Farms can please you ina 
saddle horse,driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky 














Write for Good Virginia farms can be 
Our Big bought at surprisingly low 
96 Page prices and there is no better 

farming country in the world. 
Catalog of Long growing season and short 


winters enable two and 
VIRGINIA three crops a year. Abun- 
dant rainfall; good transportation 











rms facilities; big markets nearby; 

SKYLEMORE FARM, AURORA, ILL. Farms and cheap snd plentiful labor, Fare 

Proprietor. tes ng, stock raising and fruit grow- 

Morte! Matiet Bank Building. re ing equally oe end — 

WELSH and SHETLAND Ponies. FREE. Crema, Dest, Blackstone, Va. 
Send for descriptive sale list. — 











quarters mile of house. Only $8,000.00. 


Cc. S. TAIT, Owner, 


AT BLADENBORO, 


GOOD HOME FOR SALE jon carouna. 


i ine-room house, rebuilt and painted two years ago. 133 acres in tract, 18 acres cleared, 
20 sae oat down, 60 acres under wire fence. Fine land for Strawberries, Corn, Cotton, Pota- 
toes, Trucking and stock Raising. Good School, Churches and Railroad Station within three- 


Also 373 acres, more or less, cut-over lands, one and one-half miles from Bladenboro, on Public Road, $3,000. 
TAMWORTH HOGS, CROSS BRED TAMWORTH AND BERKSHIRES FOR SALE. 
Call on Mr. Ed Singleterry, on the home place for information, or write 


BRUNSWICK, GA- } 














Tamworth Show Boar The Grand Champion 


Winner at Iowa, Mich., 
Minn., Wis., and the Great Internatlonal Livestock shows 
in 1912. Will guarantee him to equal this record this 
Fall. Weight in show fix, near 1000 pounds. Price $500. 
Other show prospects for sale. 
W. WARREN MORTON, 


Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, shert- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 





Russoliville, Ky. 


| Reference: FIRST 





LIMESTONE—Mother of Fertility. Investigate the territory around Oko- 


lona, Mississippi, if you contemplate a change of location. For further information write: 
Ww. A. HOUSTON: Okolona, Miss. 


ATIONAL BANK. 
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BUGGY BARGAINS 


LL be glad to the postage on it. It is not 
ba biggest book fasued Peat it is by far the most 
complete catalog of vehicles and harness ever issued. It 
illustrates from actual photographs a complete line of up- 
to-the-minute Buggies and harness, and quotes prices lower 
than you can get anywhere else for the same grade of goods. 
I can’t sell a good Buggy for $30, nor can anybody else. But 
1 can sell you — direct from the factory — 2 high-grade vehicle 
which I will absolutely guarantee under bond for two years, at a 
saving of $25 to $50 or more over what you pay for a similar Buggy 


from your dealer. Price for price I'll put my Buggies against any 


Buggies in the world, and I will back them to the limit with my 
uarantee under bond to refund every cent you pay me, and to pay, 
the freight both ways, if any Buggy I slap 
you is not exactly as my catalog states. 


1 Can Save $95 10 $h I) 
You From 

ost expert k- 
All the beeing 06 Oh the Llarook le materials 
poner can buy, in turning out this Bug, 


‘4 of—-and you’ll be proud to own it. I'll stake 
my eputation om and am ready to ship it anywhere on 
30 Days’ Road Trial Free (geen) 
With 2-Year Guarantee 

Now send for my book—even if 
you don’t expect to buy 4 
i . Just send 


your name and address on 
& post-card—TO-DAY. 


D. T. BOHON, 
223 Main St., 
Harrodsburg, 








SMEARS os 


\Here’s Walter Johnson 


Washington ‘‘Nationals” (Ameri- 
can League) one of the speediest pitchers 


of either of the big leagues—he D). 
Drinks SJ ath 
mi, Y Ve es , 


Tid 


@ 














“4 Le Whines 
He’s got the head, the arm, the J € A= 
ginger and the endurance. Coca- 





Cola didn’t give him them; but he says | 4 
it’s the one best beverage for the athlete in - 
training— 

The Successful Thirst-Quencher 
For Ball Players—and YOU 
Send for Free Booklet. 











THE SEWING MACHINE OF QUALITY 


NEW HOME 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 


The ‘NEW HOME’ sewing machine is built upon honor, and made for 
lifelong service. The ‘‘NEW HOME” is the only sewing machine which is 
9 life asset at the price you pay. It is made better, easier to operate and lasts 
longer than any other. If you get the ‘“NEW HOME” you will not have an 
eodiens chain of repairs. All parts are interchangeable. Our guarantee never 
expires. This machine has been serving the housewife the past half century. 


You want the best value for your money in everything. If you are thinking of 
purchasing a sewing machine it will be to your advantage to write to 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Osxange, Mass. Dept. F 


TIN CANS FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


We can furnish you the best cans in the market, crated and complete with al! 
supplies, in any quantity. Low prices and prompt shipment. 
Special discount for early orders. Write today for price list. 


Buy Your Cans Direct From Factory. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY suchanan, Ve. 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. . 





Our Farmers’ 


Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 








Cc. C. WRIGHT, 


S ; J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
Contributing Editors : < E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Unton. 





i Farmers’ Union. 




















NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Things Seen and Thought About. 


T’S a deplorable situation that 
makes it necessary for a farmer 
to go outside his occupation to make 
money if he decides to purchase an 
automobile,” said 
a farmer of Samp- 
son County to the 
writer last week. 
This farmer also 
had a saw mill on 
his place. His 
boys wanted to 
own an automo- 
bile and they were 
planning to use 
the saw mill as 
a means of mak- 


MR. GREEN. 
ing profit enough to purchase the 


automobile. The farmer’s 35-cent 
dollar is too small to buy automo- 
biles and other conveniences on the 
farm. This makes it necessary for 
farmers to have “‘a side line,” if they 
own many of the conveniences of life. 
For four years I have made it a spec- 
ial point to investigate when I find a 
farmer with more comforts and con- 
veniences than the average, and more 
than 90 per cent of such cases are 
the result of a country store, a cotton 
gin, a saw mill, speculation in farm 


‘products, livestock or farm lands, ex- 


ploitation of poor and ignorant la- 
borers, or some other side-line fea- 
ture in connection with real farming. 
It ought not to be necessary to go 
outside of an occupation to make 
money to own the comforts and con- 
veniences of life. It will not be nec- 
essary to step outside the business 
of farming to acquire these things 
after we establish the kind of co- 
operation that puts us closer to the 
consumers and gives us considerably 
more than 35 cents out of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 
* * * 

Long hours of child slavery in the 
fields do not tend to develop a fond- 
ness for rural life among young peo- 
ple on the farm. Calling boys out of 


“bed before daylight and keeping them 


in the fields until dark, during long 
hot summer days, does not put them 
in proper frame of mind to enjoy a 
soaring oration by a city man on the 
“joys of country life.”” Both boys 
and grown-up people on the farm 
need time for recreation and read- 
ing. There can be no expansion and 
growth of the individual without 
time for reading. While studying 
community co-operation in the North- 
west recently I made note of the bet- 
ter standard of living that has re- 
sulted in many localities, which was 
made possible only after “‘better bus- 
iness’” had been applied in taking 
charge of the commercial end of the 
business of farming. In one com- 
munity in Minnesota I made in- 
quiry of the president of a creamery 
and livestock shipping association to 
know if the better prices they were 
getting for their products by proper 
standardization and better market 
relationship, through their co-opera- 
tive associations, had as yet brought 
about “better living’ in the rural 
districts. ‘‘Oh, yes,’ he replied, ‘‘we 
have time for better living now. We 
limit the period of labor not to ex- 
ceed ten hours a day, with an hour 
and a half out for dinner. My boys 
get to the field about seven o’clock 
in the morning and quit at five in the 
afternoon.” For a long time I have 
been hammering it in good and hard 
that if we will take charge of both 
ends of the business of farming we 
can then be able to have that long- 
hoped-for and much-dreamed-of “‘bet- 
ter living’? on the farm, but we can’t 





If you have any neighbors who. do not 








Need little attention and pay big profits. If you 
are interested in them send for a sample copy 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture. Also a bee supply 
catalog. 

THE A. &. ROOT CO., Bex 363, Medina, Ohic. 


mames and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 
te subscribe. 


read The Progressive Farmer, send us their | B= for the FARM | 


have it with 35-cent dollars, 
* * 
If you’ll pay your bills in your 


pe products you'll learn more 


clearly how your 35-cent dollar Op- 
erates. Suppose you take a little 
trip from Raleigh to Charlotte, by 
way of Greensboro. Here’s an illus- 
tration of about how the account will 
stand, presuming that you will need 
to purchase some new clothing, which 
necessity occurs about twice a year, 
if you go in medium style: 

Suit, hat, shoes, underwear, ties, 
collars, etc., one 400 pound bale of 
cotton. 

Ticket to Greensboro, two barrels 
Irish potatoes. 

Hotel bill at Greensboro, one day, 
one two-months-old pig, with inci- 
dental tips to waiters, two dozen 
eggs. 

Ticket Greensboro to Charlotte, 
six bushels tomatoes. 

Fare at best hotel, one day, six fat 
hens. Tips to waiters half bushel 
snap beans. 

Street car fare, cold drinks and 
picture shows, two bushels of apples. 

Ticket Charlotte to Raleigh on re- 
turn, ten bushels sweet potatoes. 

Two eggs and a cup of coffee at 
lunch counter at Greensboro, half 
bushel turnips. 

* * * 

The farmer’s small dollar is the 
logical result of a suicidal, slip-shoa, 
competitive individual selling sys- 
tem. His dollar will never be any 
larger until he gets that foolish no- 
tion out of his mind that ‘‘co-opera- 
tion may work all right in some 
places but it won’t work here.” 
Well-directed individual effort may 
count for its full value in production, 
but individual marketing is a dreary 
and disappointing failure. There is 
no such thing as general prosperity 
among farmers in any community on 
earth where the principle of co-oper- 
ation has not been applied. There 
can be no general prosperity except 
where collective selling is done un- 
der efficient and expert service. It 
is only through co-operative  as- 
sembling and selling that commun- 
ity and business interests of farmers 
may be co-ordinated so as to build 
character and reputation for quality 
of products and square dealing, and 
it is only through co-operative asso- 
ciations that economical marketing 
can be established—the kind that 
gives to farmers 75 to 90 cents out 
of the consumer’s dollar, instead of 
35 cents, as under the existing indi- 
vidual selling system, under which 
one farmer sells down the _ price 
against another, on congested mar- 
kets. * * & 

I cannot too often remind Farm- 
ers’ Union men that our co-opera- 
tive associations must not undertake 
to begin with large proportions, but 
they must represent a growth. The 
principle of business co-operation on 
the constructive, participating basis 
is comparatively new in America and 
its operation can not be learned by 
large groups quickly. We must 
gradually evolve local business tal- 
ent as we grow and expand. Again 
we must realize that we cannot suc- 
ceed where internal dissentions arise 
and the disgruntled become destruc- 
tive rather than constructive factors. 
The member who is dissatisfied with 
his organization should not attempt 
to destroy it, but should find out 
why it is not satisfactory, and then 
set about making it what it should 





be. Go BoG, 
Legislation Virginia Needs. 

1. A better and more specific law concern- 
ing the duties of the State Dairy and Food 
Commissioner with reference to market milk. 

2. The Torrens system of registering land 
titles. 

3. An adequate dog law. 

4. A stallion registration law. 

5. Larger appropriations for the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, the secondary agri- 
cultural schools, and the voluntary agricul- 
tural societies. 

6. A civil service law for the appointment 
of State employes. ‘ 

7. The abolition of the fee system and the 
substitution therefor of a salary system.— 


Southern Planter, 
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One Man or a Few Men Must Start 
Co-operation. 


HEN Mr. J. C. Caldwell was tell- 
\ ing how co-operation had de- 
veloped at Lakefield, Minnesota, 
gomebody at the Richmond Confer- 
ence asked him to “tell us how to 
puild up co-operation in our local- 
ity.” 

"ot course, Mr. Caldwell couldn’t 
tell them just how to succeed. No- 
body can do that, for in all lines of 
human endeavor success represents 
a growth and a development. We 
can only point to certain details that 
must be worked out to suit condi- 
tions aS they arise, to errors that 
must be avoided, and to certain fun- 
damental principles that must be ad- 
hered to. In a co-operative enter- 
prise efficient management is the 
most important requisite. Success 
depends more upon the men in 
charge than upon any other influ- 
ence. They must not only religious- 
ly believe in co-operation as an eco- 
nomic principle, but they must be 
men with a passion for putting the 
principle into practice. If the work 
is entered in a doubting, half-heart- 
ed way, its progress will be crippled 
in the beginning. No leader can in- 
spire confidence who doubts his own 
strength. In every locality where 
there is constructive co-operation, its 
establishment is due to the spirit and 
inspiration of a few men, and in 






















some instances it can be traced back 
to one man. 

While reciting some of his trou- 
bles and disappointments, after 
persistent work, a Farmers’ Union 
leader in Onslow County said to me 
the other day: ‘“‘One man alone can’t 
do anything.’’ That is true, but one 
man who has a passion for a cause 
can produce activity in others if he 
decides that he will not be defeated 
in his efforts. Later on, in an execu- 
tive meeting, I discovered that this 
same man had not surrendered be- 
cause “one man couldn’t do any- 
thing,” but he had an intelligent and 
comprehensive idea of .constructive 
co-operation and he didn’t hesitate 
to drive his points in such way as to 
make them stick. G. 





Why Can’t We Manufacture Our 
Fertilizers? 


N INTELLIGENT Farmers’ Union 
man in Hyde County asked me 
the other day: ‘‘Why can’t we man- 
ufacture our own fertilizers?” 
Perhaps we can enter the manu- 
facturing field 40 or 50 years from 
now, after we succeed in training 
one or two generations in the sim- 
pler forms of co-operation. After 60 
years of development in the field of 
distributive co-operation, the co-op- 
erative principle has been applied in 
its more complex form in manufac- 
turing in England and Scotland. 
Wanting to enter the wholesale field 
of distributive co-operation before 
we have established the principle in 
local distribution, is an impractical, 
dreamy proposition that isn’t far be- 
hind the idea of attempting to begin 
it in manufacturing, and yet there 
have been feeble attempts by the 
Farmers’ Union in some localities to 
establish a ‘‘wholesale” business, but 
the efforts usually end with enthusi- 
astic speech-making. The plausible 
schemes to establish co-operation 
through “central” selling and buying 
agencies before distributive co-oper- 
ative enterprises have been made 
self-supporting locally is another at- 
tempt to begin at the top of the 
Structure to build, and more time 
and money and good white paper has 
been wasted along this line of action 
in the Farmers’ Union than through 
any other premature and misdirect- 
ed efforts, G. 





P Four paper is by long odds the most help- 
ul and interesting agricultural journal fall- 
ing under my notice,—F, Swearingen, 
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VAN BRUNT FERTILIZER DRILLS 


oats. 


\] 
N/K shoe or hoe furrow openers. 
| in a bed of oil. 


bility. 


ing. 


ask for Package No. 9 VB 


Moline, Ili. 
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A NOTE FROM PRESIDENT 
SPRUILL. 


Don’t Miss the Farmers’ Convention 
This Year—You Can’t Afford to 
Stay Away. 


S$ THE Farmers’ Convention will 
take place in Raleigh the last 
week in August, I, as President of the 
Convention wish to extend through 
The Progressive Farmer, a cordial 
and pressing invitation to every 
member in North Carolina to attend. 
And, too, let as many as possible 
bring their wives and daughters with 
them. There will be much to inter- 
est, instruct, and benefit the ladies. 

To those who have never attended 
the Convention and to those who 
think they cannot spare the money, 
I would say that I know of no way 
they could spend a few dollars to 
better advantage, and of nothing 
that would give them more pleasure 
and more valuable information along 
agricultural lines. We should never 
let pass an opportunity to better in- 
form ourselves. I have had the pleas- 
ure for quite a2 number of years of 
attending the Farmers’ Convention, 
and have never yet failed to have a 
good, jolly time. I have also gathered 
from time to time much valuable in- 
formation. I have yet to hear any 
man say he was not highly pleased 
with his trip. 

I consider that my trip to the 
Farmers’ Convention last year was 
worth $250 to me. On that occasion 
I had the pleasure of hearing Dr. B. 
B. Flowe’s speech on hog cholera 
and its prevention by the use of anti- 
hog-cholera serum. I had read all 
this before in the papers but had had 
no cholera in my hogs for eight 
years. In less than 30 days after Dr. 
Flowe’s speech cholera broke out in 
my hogs. I ordered some serum and 
a hypodermic syringe; but before I 
received this I lost eight hogs. As 
soon as I got my serum I treated 50 
hogs of various sizes according to Dr. 
Flowe’s directions and lost only three 
more after thus treating them. While 
these three showed no signs of being 
sick, I really think they had cholera. 
The treatment checked the disease at 
once and I have lost no hogs sinca, 
altho cholera has been prevalent all 


over this county for the last 12 \ 


months. This has convinced me that 
the serum treatment will prevent 
cholera if it is given in time and pro- 
perly used; and never do I expect to 
spare a moment in applying the treat- 
ment should [I have another out- 
break. C. W. SPRUILL. 
Quitena, N. C. 


Our adjustable gate force feed compels even 
seeding of grain without crushing or damaging a 
kernel. Plants anything*from alfalfa to bearded 


We: Grass Seeders furnished for all sizes, 
A Drills furnished with single disc, double disc} 
| 


Guaranteed to last life of drill, 
Any that wear out replaced free. Shoes and 
hoes made of special steel for dura- 


Get posted on these new and 
up-to-date grain drills. All fea- 
tures fully explained in our latest 
catalog. Learn the advantages 
of even seeding and correct cover- 


To get the right book be sure to |. 


John Deere Plow Co. 








These drills have fertilizer feeds 
that do not choke. Knockers keep 
them clean. This is just what you 
want. Amount of fertilizer in- 
stantly adjusted as desired. Buy 
@ drill that fertilizes and plants 
with accurate FORCE FEEDS. 


Disc Bearings run 

















THE OLD RED MILL" TURNS 
CANE JUICE INTO DOLLARS 


Most ye Cane Mill will crush the cane, but the mill 
YOU want is the one that will. grind out the most 


DOLLARS while it presses the juice. 

You want 8 Cane Mill that is strong, light running, finely 
finished and economical in operation. You want a mill made 
by the Chattanooga Plow Co., a mill yo familiarly known 
wherever cane is grown, like the Old Red Mill, a mill which 
years of use has proved the best under all con- 
ditions and for all varieties of sugar cane and 
sorghum—the planter’s standby. 

Hes steel shafts, almest ee friction; steel set screws, 
whichreguiate pressure cerelis, preventing mashing at ends; 
patent > preventing juice from wasting or getting ia 
oll bex; werking parts enclesed; strongest. easy and eee- 
seutegioe operste ; ost reasenable ia price aad se simple 
8 child can rua it. 

Thousands in use each one an actual proof 
of the superiority of “the Old Red Mill” over any 
mill made. 

The Old Red Mil is always ready—always reliable—ranges 
in size from light one-horse to four-horse — and is cor- 
rectly proportioned by proved principles. 


Before you think of buying a cane milé write for our 
free catalogue describing the unequaled paetenunane line. Write now and it will be sent you immediate 
ly, without one penny of cost to you. It contains clear and accurate illustrations and descriptions of ow 
mills and tells just what to seck andwhat aud oun buying cane mills of anymake. Write today. 


CHATTANOOCA PLOW Co., Carter St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Ask the Other Fellow What His Roofing is Made of. 


RAINTYTE ROOFING 


is mate of Nature’s own product TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT, the most permanent of all water- 
proofers. 


Beware of cheap roofs, with an unreasonable guarantee. Raintyte is the most durable 
roofing made, is backed by a substantial guarantee and will out wear two ordinary roofs. 
1 bly Raintyte Roofing $1.40 per square, guaranteed 5 years 
2p 1.70 per square, 
3 rid 2.00 per square, » * 
Including everything necessary to apply same. 
We pay the freight, on 5 squares or more, toany R. R. station east of the Mississippi river. 
Texas points 25c square extra. 
SAMPLES FREE 


“DEPT. RB.” 























THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY, CINCINNATI, eet 


“Rawlings” Hocking Valley ey Cider Mills 


Get a cider press with segment wooden rollers A genuin 
“Rawlings Hocking Valley.” It grinds the fruit just like 
the large hydraulic presses. It makes a pemmace that yields 
the press every particle of juice in the fruit. There is no 
metal—as in other mills—to give color or nn to the cider; 
and rust away. A Hocking Valley cider press last’s a 
A quart of water cleans it after using. 

“Rawlings” Hocking Valley Cider Press 

Sr, Mill $23.50 Medium $19.00 

Jr. Mill $14.00 Bantam $ 9.50 

Free on board Raleigh. Sold by progressive dealers of the 


Sout address RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT C0., 
Dept. B. Fy 3 3 Baltimore, Md. 


Headquarters for corn ‘inlets and ensilage cutters Mills 
for grinding feed and meal, harrows and stalk cutters. 


HAY PRESSES Royal 


Bale your Hay with Royal Royal, Jr. 
= Tennessee Soumonsnes Jr. 
or Tennessee Power Press 
Our new catalogue ars all aboutthem., Write for 
copy. 










































LIGHTEST 
STRONGEST CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & & MFG. ca 
CHEAPEST, Dept. Y CHATTANOOGA, 
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Forget Your Harness 


a 





Troubles! 


FoO® years you have been buying 

harness, at times getting a good 
set; at others one of an inferior qual- 
ity. No matter how good a judge of 
leather you are, when a harness is new 
and nicely polished you cannot tell 
anything about it. You have to de- 
pend on the dealer and the dealer has 
to take what the manufacturer sends 
him. In a set of harness the little 
things youcannotsee are what count— 
the stitching, buckles, the putting the 
right thing in the right place. 


Time alone will show whether a harness is 
good or bad; whether the leather is of poor qual 
ity or not, whether the stitchingis properly done: 
whether those parts out of sight have been made 
properly On the little things depend the life of 
the harness If the ‘‘outof sight parts’ have not 
been made properly, or if the stitching has been 
done in a shoddy manner, the harness will fall 
to pieces after alittle use 

If your harness does not hold up, itis not your 
dealers fault. Put the blame where it belongs; 
on the man that made it. Get harness that the 
maker will stand behind. Buy 


COTTRELL 
HARNESS 


The Kind That’s Guaranteed 


then, should a flaw develop you have a kick 
and a comeback. 

“ Cottrell”? Hamess comes in all styles and 
grades and at different prices. It cost no more 
than the ordinary kind. You have the satisfac- 
tion of getting a harness at the price you would 
pay for an inferior set, knowing that you are get- 
ting an article that is absolutely guaranteed. 

“ Cottrell ® Harness is made out of the best 
leather in one of the largest and best equipped 
factories in the country. It is made by skilled 
mechanics who have been working for years at 
the leather trade. 

“Cottrell” Hamess is to be found at the 
best Dealers. It is not sold direct. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, ask us to tell you who 
can. 


Cottrell Saddlery Co. 
RICHMOND, 











Slit this Whip | 


from Cracker to Butt 


A Red Rawhide Center Whip 
free to you if it does not have 
acontinuousred rawhide cen- 
ter from cracker through butt. 
Red Centers are made by us 
from East Indian Water Buffalo 
hides after being treated by our 
secret process which makes 
them moisture-resisting, 
springy, durable, and the only 
center suited to durable whip 
construction. 

Red Rawhide Center Whips are made 
in the largest, most complete factory in 
the country, and are handled by dealers 


everywhere. Ask yoursfirst. Ifhe does 
not have them, write us. It willpay you. 


UNITED STATES WHIP Co. 
Westfield, Mass. 
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WHEN AND HOW TO PUT ON 
SUPERS. 


Also How to Prevent Swarming and 
Control Bees Which Have Swarmed. 


HEN the source which gives 

the honey flow has been in 
bloom a few days the bees should be 
examined. If they are gathering 
honey, the combs along the under 
side of the top-bars will begin to 
have that new whitish look. If such 
is the condition, they are ready for 
the supers to be put on each hive 
which shows to be in a prosperous 
condition. If there are any section- 
honey boxes on hand that have comb 
in them, two or three of these should 
be put in the middle of each super. 
These sections of comb are called 
‘baits’ as they induce the bees to 
begin work in the supers. 

In case there are no sections of 
comb on hand, draw them from the 
supers of the colonies which start to 
work in the sections first and use 
them as “‘baits” in the other supers. 

If chunk honey is being produced, 
shallow frames of comb can be used 
for ‘‘baits’”’ in the same way the sec- 
tions of comb are used in the pro- 
duction of section-comb honey. 

If one wants to have extracting 
combs built, a frame may be drawn 
from the hive and used as a “bait” 
in the extracting-super of full-depth 
frames. Such a frame with a little 
unsealed brood in it makes the best 
“bait” to be had. The brood in 
“bait?”? is an inducement for the 
queen to enter the extracting super 
and deposit her eggs there, making 
the brood nest in the extracting su- 
per. 

But the practical bee-keeper does 
not care what part of the hive the 
queen occupies—that is, if the col- 
ony is run for extracted honey. Ex- 
tracted honey can be taken from one 
part of the hive just as well as from 
another. If the queen is able to fill 
both the hive and the extracting su- 
per with eggs, it is that much to her 
eredit. Stack the extracting supers 
on the hive as fast as the bees fill 
them with honey and note the value 
of a good queen. 

Let us go back to the production 
of section-comb honey and chunk 
honey. About the time the bees 
have filled their supers two-thirds 
full of honey raise the partly filled 
super and put an empty super on un- 
der it. This hastens the work and 
if the honey-flow is still good, honey 
will be stored rapidly in both supers. 
Care must be used in ‘“‘tieing up” 
for if the honey flow is about to stop 
there will be a lot of unfinished 
honey left on the bee-keeper’s hands. 

When there is danger of the 
honey-flow soon coming to an end, 
the empty super may be put on top 
of the partly-filled one and the bees 
will not use it until the bottom one 
is about finished. By so doing there 
will not be much unfinished honey 
left for the bee-keeper to contend 
with. 

Bees usually swarm more or less 
during the time they are storing 
honey in the supers. All practical 
beemen prevent swarming in order 
to get the largest crops of honey pos- 
sible. The colonies that swarm lose 
so many bees from their work force 
that they are not able to store much, 
if any, honey. Therefore, if natural 
swarming is allowed, the average 
yield per colony will be greatly re- 
duced. To prevent swarming the 
cause must be removed. There are 
several things that cause bees to 
swarm. The queen might be crowd- 
ed for room to deposit her eggs. 
Sometimes hives are too small to ac- 
comodate a large force of bees. It is 
very easy to overcome these two 
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You cannot succeed as you should until 
your neighbors are also progressive. Get 
them to reading. 






causes of swarming. By removing 
some of the brood and giving it to 
some other colony which might need 
it and putting empty frames of comb 
into the hive where the brood came 
from. This gives the queen room to 
deposit her eggs, hence the removal 





of that cause. 
| If the hive is too small, supers may 


be put on and the hive enlarged for 
the comfort of the colony. Crowd- 
ing bees into a hive that is too small 
is the most general cause of swarm- 
ing. Still, they often have to be 
crowded to force them to enter and 
begin work in the comb-honey su- 
pers. There is no necessity of crowd- 
ing bees when producing extracted 
honey, as they do not have to finish 
it as well as they do comb-honey. 
This is why the controlling of swarm- 
ing is easy where bees are run for 
extracted honey. 

When a colony decides to swarm 
the bees begin to build queen cells 
and the colony will swarm about the 
time these queen cells are sealed, 
provided the weather is. suitable. 
Now, to prevent a colony in the con- 
dition from swarming, all the queen 
cells must be cut out and if they need 
more room to store honey or for the 
queen to lay, this room must be sup- 
plied. 

Sometimes a beekeeper, especially 
a beginner, wants his bees to swarm 
and increase his number of colonies. 
In that case hives should be prepar- 
ed and in readiness so the swarm can 
be hived as soon as they come out. 

When a swarm issues it is not nec- 
essary to ring bells, beat on tin pans, 
ete., as bees will cluster on some 
nearby object, without alarming the 
whole neighborhood with such a 
noise. 

After the swarm has clustered the 
empty hive, which was prepared for 
the reception of a swarm, should be 
placed near the cluster. Take the 
cover from off the hive, dip up a cup- 
ful of bees and put them into the 
hive. When these bees come to the 
entrance and begin buzzing, (this 
buzzing is known as a call,) shake or 
smoke the swarm into the air and 
they will enter the hive. The main 
thing in hiving bees this way is to 
get a “‘call’’ at the entrance and they 
will hive themselves. 

Monetta,S.C. J. O. HALLMAN. 
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How to Handle Guineas. 


UINEA fowl came originally from 

Africa, where they are more or 
less wild, and even in this country 
they still show much of their origi- 
nal disposition. They are much 
given to rambling away, especially 
in woods, roosting of preference on 
tall trees. 

They go in pairs, one male to one 
female. As they almost always seek 
secluded places for their nests, much 
care is required in keeping track of 
them, if it is desired to save their 
eggs. If the flock contains more 
hens than cocks, the unmated hens 
are likely to lay in the nests of one 
that is mated, hence a good share 
of the eggs are unfertilized. 

It requires 30 days to hatch guin- 
eas and they can be handled very 
much the same as common chicks, 
except that being very sensitive to 
cold, setting should be delayed until 
warm weather if possible. 

If the hen is kept in a coop in a 
run containing trees or bushes with 
thick tall grass, they will do well, 
especially if the ground will afford 
them a good supply of insect food. 

The cocks can be distinguished 
from the hens by the wider, deeper- 
colored wattles, and more compact 
build. The hen’s wattles are longer 
and it is the hen only that uses 
the call, ‘“‘pot-rack! pot-rack!”’ 

Farmers all know that guineas 
are very wary and never fail to give 
the alarm if hawks come _ near. 
Many keep guineas for that reason. 

Of late years the increasing scar- 
city of wild game on the public mar- 
kets has led to the substitution of 
guineas for pheasants. Their full 
rounded breasts and dark, juicy 
flesh, make them good substitutes, 
and the demand for them is increas- 
ing. 

They should be fed mixed whole 
grains, morning and night, and if in 
confined runs must have ample wa- 
ter, grit and shade. BJ. R. 
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Tomatoes on a Trellis. 


7 THOSE who have but limited 
space, in which to make a gar 
den, it will pay to use the trellis in 
growing tomatoes. For several years 
the writer has had but indifferent 
success in growing the tomato. Some 
years it would be too cool early in 
the season; too hot later on; too wet 
or too dry. The sun blistered the 
tomatoes before ripening; those that 
lay too close to the ground rotted, 

This year we ‘‘turned a new leaf” 
and adopted a new plan. The ground 
was carefully prepared and manured; 
and the young plants mulched. The 
plants were set in rows about 16 feet 
in length. A stake was driven into 
the ground at the end of the row; 
another at the other end; and one in 
the middle. A wire was stretched on 
these stakes, about 18 inches from 
the ground. When the young and 
rapidly growing plants reached the 
wires a portion of the plant grew up 
one side the wire; the balance on the 
other side. In a few days another 
wire 15 to 18 inches above the first 
one, was attached to the stakes. And 
the portion of the vines that had 
grown on the left of the lower wire. 
was trained to grow on the right of 
the next one. 

By this method the plants were lit- 
erally woven into the wire supports. 

After the vines reached the height 
of five or six feet, the madam went 
out with her little shears and snip- 
ped off the ends of the growing vines, 
to check their rapid growth and turn 
their energy into fruit instead of 
leaves and stems. The result is that 
we already, even at the beginning of 
the season, had more beautiful toma- 
toes than ever before; commencing 
to ripen at the bottom, while strung 
along up the upright vines are half 
grown, quarter grown; just begin- 
ning-to-grow tomatoes; and above 
these are buds and blossoms. It 
looks like an abundance of tomatoes 
until frost. A. JEFFERS. 





Notes on Turnip Culture. 


URNIPS cannot do their best un- 

less the soil be finely pulverized. 

In preparing the seedbed, the land 

cannot be too finely broken and har- 

rowed. In fact, the best crop is ob- 

tained when the seed-bed is so finely 
pulverized as to be like dust. 

When sown in the drill, turnips are 
often sown too thick, necessitating 
useless expense in thinning to a pro- 
per distance apart. If good seed are 
used, one seed every inch apart gives 
a satisfactory stand and the crop 
should then be thinned to four or 
five inches. The seed should be 
planted from one-half to three-quar- 
ters inches deep. When planted for 
stock feed and occasional table use 
on the general farm, the seed are 
generally broadcasted on well pre- 
pared soil and raked in lightly. It is 
well to use some kind of a roller af- 
ter raking in the seed. A barrel or 
keg may be used satisfactorily in the 
absence of a light garden roller. 

A piece of light land heavily fer- 
tilized will produce a better crop than 
land which has been for a long while 
under good cultivation, and is natur- 
ally more fertile. The turnip must 
grow rapidly to make flesh of the 
best quality and to accomplish this, 
an ample supply of soluble plant 
food must be present. Especially is 
this true in the case of nitrogen. 

For intensive farming no less than 
20 tons of well rotted manure should 
be used. Fresh manures should 
never be applied just before planting 
as top will then be produced at the 
expense of the root. The manure 
should be supplemented with at least 
1,000 to 2,000 pounds of high-grade 
fertilizer analyzing seven per cent 
available phosphoric acid, 5 per cent 
ammonia, and 8 per cent available 
potash. 

F. H. JETER. 


Santuc, S. ©. 
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Saturday, August 16, 1913.) 


BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Bach word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 


FARM MACHINERY. 


anne t 

For Sale—Ideal Deering corn binder, and 
Deering 4-roll husker and shredder. E. L. 
Lynch, Snow Hill, N. C. 


For Sale—One 4-roll Appleton husker com- 
plete, and has been run only ten days. Jno. 
Pp, Leach, Jr., Littleton, N. C. 


DeLaval Separator, No. 2—Brand new, 
never used. Have changed my plans, and 
will give some one a bargain, No, 119 Foote 
St., Chester, S. C. 


For Sale—22 H.P. International 2 (two) 
cylinder traction gasoline engine, practically 


























new. Bought so can sell at a bargain, 

M. Pate, Raynham, N. C, 

Wanted—Two good second-hand cotton 
gins, complete; double-box press; steam 


tramper; all piping, shafting, pulleys, belts. 
L. C. Hafer, Taylorsville, N. C. 


For Sale—One 8-horse stationary gasoline 
engine, run two seasons; and 40-saw gin, 
complete, together or separate, at a bargain, 
J. W. Cole, Cole’s Mills, N. C. 


Two 50-Saw ‘“Eagle’’ Gins—Complete with 
feeders and condensers, for sale at $25 each; 
also one Boss press No. 2, at $25. Address 
F, B. Kuykendall, Matthews, N. C, 


HELP WANTED. 


nanny ores eee eee eee 

Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co. Honey 
Creek, Ind. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 

















Registered Clydesdale Horses—An Inter- 
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national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


THE MARKPFS. . 





We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 








tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 

er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
ny a4 unless he hag hoe us satisfactory references as 
o his sty and bust ibility. 








PRR 
White Orpington .Cockerels—$1 up. Min- 








nie Patterson, China Grove, N,. C. 


Crystal White Orpingtons—Fine breeders, 
now very cheap. Treat-You-Right Farm, 
Falkland, N. C. 


Raise Squabs—Extra Plymouth Rock Ho- 
mer pigeons, at very low prices. Write for 
information, Box 54, Statesville, N. C. 


Choice Breeders for, Sale—Also young 
stock. White Rocks and White Leghorns. 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


White. Indian Runner Ducks—The U. R, 
Fishel strain, of Hope, Indiana. Great lay- 
ers. $5 per pair. Blairs Dairy Farm, High 
Point, N..C. 


Ducks—Pure White Indian Runners, 
ton strain (Runner type). Five ducks, one 
drake. First check $10. Extremely cheap. 
E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C 


Black Orpington Cockerels—Choice birds, 
from imported stock, $2.50 each. Indian 
Runner drakes, fawn and white, $1 each. 
A. J. Barbour, Cerro Gordo, N. C. 


For Sale—Indian Runner (penciled) ducks 
from pure-bred stock. Registered Shrop- 
shire buck lambs from imported _ stock. 
Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C, 


Selling Out—Fine Fawn and White Indian 
Runner ducks (Wingert’s strain), $3 to $4 
per trio. , Bargain on 34. Oakhurst Poultry 
Farm, Williamston, N. C., Route 3. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 

















Pat- 














pintons, 
ory, N 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—A bargain 
in February and March hatched cocker- 
els and pullets from the best laying strain 
it is possible to obtain. J. F. Hardaway, 
Lilesville, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


BERMUDA, 
Bermuda Grass — ‘Progressive Farmer’ 
says plant “Bermuda.” Booklet free. Sev- 
enty-five pounds roots, $1. Carolina Farms, 
Orangeburg, S. C. . 
CABBAGE, 


Cabbage Plants—For late setting, now 
ready, $1.50 1,000. Glendale Farm, Lincoln- 


























Wanted—Intelligent woman to keep house ton, N. C 
for family of five, beginning September Ist. Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.25 
Good home and fair salary to right party. | per thousand. Leading varieties. Oaklin 
M. Wood, Drawer D, Raleigh, N. C. Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

Wanted—Several hundred white families Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants 75c for 
to take positions on truck farms and or- 500; $1.25 for 1,000, by express; by mail, 
ange groves in Florida, at good wages. Ad- | 30c for 100. Wake- 


dress the J. R. Davis Farm Labor Agency, 
Bartow, Florida. 


LIVESTOCK. 
BERKSHIRES. 








Damp moss on roots. 
field Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 


Collard and Cabbage Plants—For late fall 
and winter heading. Write for our descrip- 
tive price list which tells how to grow them. 
Piedmont Plant Company, Greenville, S. C, 








Berkshires—Read McLaughlin’s advertise- 
ment, page 13. 


Berkshires—The best of breeding. 


ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, 
lottesville, Va. 





Ship- 
Char- 


CLOVER. 


For Sale—Sound, dry bur clover seed, 10 
pounds per bushel, at $1.25. Special price 
on 25-bushel lots. H. T. Cannon, Newberry, 
South Carolina. 








Berkshire pigs, 
bulis, for sale or 
beans or oats. 
South Carolina. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
For Sale—Three registered Duroc pigs, 
three months old, one male, two females, 
$10 each. E. Norwood, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Registered Durocs—Bred Sows and ser- 
viceable boars, and pigs from eight weeks 
up, at bargain prices, Clarence Shenk, 
Luray, Va. 


Jersey heifers, Jersey 
will exchange for peas, 
Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, 














JACKS, 


Two Young Jacks—For sale, or trade for 
cattle or colts. E. L. Harris, Louisburg, 
North Carolina, ’ 

SHEEP. 


Sheep—Read McLaughlin’s advertisement, 
and get the best mutton sheep, 


Registered Southdown buck lambs for sale. 
H. C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 


‘Wanted: A Southdown Buck—Registered. 
Would prefer him two or three years old. 
G. T. Tyson, Greenville, or Farmville, N. C. 

SHORTHORNS. 


Shorthorns—Read McLaughlin’s advertise- 
ent, 


























JERSEYS. 


Four bred Jersey heifers, and five calves. 
Three fresh cows. Three litters Berkshire 
bigs. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Fine Jersey Bull for Sale—Entitled to 
registry. Three years old, and very hand- 
some, Light fawn color, with black tongue 
and switch. Will sell him at a reasonable 
Price, as I have another one and do not 
need two. Preston Lewis Gray, Bingham 
School, Mebane, N. C. 


ofl DOGS. 
Pedigreed Scotch “Collie 
Stroud, Herndon, Va. 
Bloodhound Puppies—English. 
¢ Pure-breds. W. N. Cavin, 
North Carolina. ‘ 
Hight Pointer Pups—Liable to registra- 


tion. September first delivery. W. J. Frier- 
son, Shiloh, N. C. 











Pups. M. K. 





Register- 
Mt. Holly, 








OATS, 

Yellow Peruvian Seed Oats—Recleaned. 

None better. Sample free. J. A. Rowland, 
Cc. 





Richfield, N. 

Appler Seed Oats—Recleaned, 85 cents 
per bushel; 10 bushels, 80 cents. Gordon 
Wilfong, Newton, N. C, 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato and 
Lettuce Plants—Ask for catalog and price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Celery and Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 





$1 per 1,000. Re-rooted plants (mass of fine 
new roots)» $1.80 per 1,000. , Safe delivery 
guaranteed, Manufacturers paper pots and 


dirt bands. F. W. Rochelle & Sons, Ches- 
ter, New Jersey. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PRR nnn 

Scholarship Sold on Credit—To ambitious, 
promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from 
home. Positions guaranteed, $600 - $900. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciaNsts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Green#boro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 








Farms For Saie—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
N. C. 





131 Acres—With crop and _ stock. Near 
town. Cheap. F. M. Rand, Chase City, Va. 


Bargain—Fruit, grain and stock farm. 
425 acres. 2,000 bearing fruit trees; good 
buildings. Write for illustrated pamphlet. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


Good Home for Sale—See ad elsewhere in 
this paper. The old Tait Place, at Bladen- 
boro, N. C., is for sale. For information, 
write C. S. Tait, owner, Brunswick, Ga. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River, near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H, R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


Farms—If you want to buy a large or 
small farm cheap in North or South Caro- 
lina, write us. No better lands anywhere. 
Berries, tobacco, and cotton all (grown here, 
Reaves & McKenzie, Loris, S. C 


South Central Georgia Farm—One and 
one-half miles from Perry, Ga. Good road. 
Level land, timber, running water, three 
tenement houses, white neighbors. For quick 
sale, only $6,300; terms. , W. A. Strother, 
Perry, Ga. 


For Sale—8s0 acres farm land. 
can be worked. Good sandy loam soil. 
Three miles from Sanford, near church, 
school, stores, mill, and cotton gin. 25 acres 
cleared. Enough timber on place to build 
good house. Lock Box 62, Sanford, N. C. 


Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property free. Amer- 
ican Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fine Farm for Sale—In Darlington Coun- 
ty, S. C., near Hartsville; containing 337 
acres. 100 acres under cultivation, balance 
wooded; about 100 acres of latter enclosed 
with hog wire fence; good pasture. Nice 
dwelling and 7 tenant houses; also neces- 




















Every acre 








sary barns. Good land; fine water. Will 
sell cheap.” Hickson Lumber Co., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 





Small Truck Farm—Right near incorpor- 
ate limits of good town, together with nice 
house and lot in town, for sale cheap, on 
easy terms. Also two farms of 40 and 200 
acres respectively, 2% miles away. Write 
for prices and terms. W. H. Parrish, Coats, 
North Carolina. 


Southern Farms, Timber Lands, and Cut- 
Over Lands—We have the farm you want. 
Write us today; tell us your wants. Some 
extra fine bargains to offer you now in col- 
onization lands, timber, and improved 
farms. Don’t delay. MBerryhill Realty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. e 


For Sale—175-acre farm, 12 miles from 
Durham; 75 acres cleared and in a high state 
of cultivation. Six-room house, two tobacco 
barns, one pack-house, one tenant house, 
and other out-buildings. The water will 
cure any case of indigestion. Price, $3,500. 
W. C. Page, Durham, N. C., Route 3, Box 48. 


Farm for Sale—412-acre farm, 
in a high state of cultivation. Seven-room 
dwelling, all necessary out-buildings, in 
good condition. Situated on county road, 
three miles south of Boykins, Va. Terms 
reasonable. , Address, Owner, Postoffice Box 
No, 182, Boykins, Va., Southampton County. 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 











178 acres 





Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $%5 


to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog, Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia, 


Valuable Hoke County Land for Sale—315 
acres land, 2 miles Wagram, N. C. 100 acres 
in splendid state cultivation, makes one bale 
cotton to acre; has two five-room houses, 
barns and stables, good water, 200,000 feet 
standing timber, schoolhouse on land. Sandy 
loam soil, on sand-clay road, in splendid 
neighborhood. Will divide the tract into 50 
or 100-acre lots. Price, $75 per acre; terms, 
one-third cash, balance 2 and 3 years. Jno. 
Arch Currie, Raeford, N. C. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRA 

Incubators for Sale—Two 400-egg Prairie 
State; in good condition; used one season, 
Jacob A, Long, Graham, N. C. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 600-L, Victor Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Dependable Work Shirts—Honestly made, 
big in dimensions, fast color, blue chambray. 
Two for 96 cents, postage prepaid. Money 
back if dissatisfied. Adams Shirt Co., Oak- 
dale, Tenn. 











Registered Essex sows, and gilts in farrow, 
service boars, and pigs. Registered Jersey 
bull calf. Home-grown seed rye, recleaned, 
60-day peas, at $2.30 a bushel. J. E. Coul- 

Cc. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 





Registered Tamworth and Berkshire Pigs 


—310 each. Rickshaven Farms, Saluda, N. C. 





_ Registered Jersey Bull Calves, $25. 
lish Bloodhound puppies, $15. Walker Fox- 
hound puppies, $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Nichols Farms, Lenoir City, Tenn. 








Eng- 








shire Hogs, 
each breed. 
Farm, L. 


All registered, The 
Prices reasonable. 
W. Jarman, Porterdale, Ga. 


For Sale — Registered Berkshire 
Shropshire lambs, Fishel’s White 
Bird Bros.’ Partridge Wyandottes, 


McGhee; Franklinton, N. C. 


Devon Heifers—Jersey Bull Calves, Berk- 
best of 
Jarman 


pigs, 
Rocks, 
The 
Sbove, best all-round breeds to gaise. } W. L. 


ter, Connelly Springs, N. 


Secure Stand, Increase Yield, Improve 
Your Land—Write, wire, or phone me if in- 
terested in soil inoculation by nitrogen, for 
all legumes, peas, peanuts, beans, vetches, 
clover and alfalfa, M. W. Harris, repre- 
senting sole distributors for America, Spar- 
ta, Ga. 











Farmers’ Bookkeeping Made Easy—Short 
and complete. Dimmette’s Interchangeable 
Farm and Expense Book fits every class of 
farming, making an itemized, daily record 
of everything raised or done on the farm, 2 
to 6 years. Selling price, $1.50. Now is the 
best time to start the book. Write for de- 
scription or send only $1.20 for sample copy. 
Your money back if not satisfied. J. Isom 








| PURE-BRED POULTR Y. | 
EGGS $2.00_PER SITTING OF 13 


8S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. I. Games ‘and 8. C. Rhode Island Reds Large Pekin 
Send for fol- 


and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs from the Champions now reduced to 
$1.50 per sitting. 


Martin F. Schultes, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. Catalog free. 
WOOLLEY P. FARM, 

Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 


DEAL’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


























Dimmette, Dimmette, N. C. 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 





August 7. 

Cotton. 
Good middling ..cccccccccceee 11% 
Strict middling 11% 
Middling ...... -- 11% 
SOW MIGGHNE. v6.0 ces vccdvces 8 to 10 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per bbl—wholesale prices: 


High grades . $5.20 @$5.75 
4 











Lower grades ....... -60@ 5.25 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel.. .90@ ,.96 
ING. SERGE | 5 hbevcee 46.0000 -91@ — .94 
Timothy hay, per ton ........$19.00@$21.00 
Provisions. 
Snowdrift shortening, per case....... 6.75 
Compound, tierce basis ...........+-- 10%C 
Pure lard, tierce basis .. vovocceees 12%c 
Cheese, full cream ..... eocsccccce ATHC 
Meats. 
Hame, sugar cured .......++... 19 @22 c¢ 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 ........ coven - 183% @13%e 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditer 
The Cotton Record.) 
August 6. 
Ordinary ...... 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling ....... 
Good middling 
Total sales—bales 





261 


eeeee 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton.» ee 


eee rere seereee 


Cottonseed meal, per ton 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 


$32.0 
15.00 


The market continues inactive and nomi- 
nal, owing to the lack of material to work 
upon. There is practically no more of the 
old crop available, and the attention of the 
trade is now entirely taken up with the 
prospects for the new season. It appears 
that the year will go out with the total sup- 
ply of cotton not far from the position of 
two years ago. The supply as shown on 
paper will be somewhat larger, but the 
gain consists chiefly of poor unspinnable 
stuff, the surplus of two seasons in very 
low-grade trash and bollies. 

The outlook for the new crop has been 
shifting more or less. Prospects continue to 
improve in the eastern section, while going 
off quite distinctly in the west. , This state 
of affairs was already reflected in the last 
Bureau report, but has since become much 
more marked. There has still come no ef- 
fective relief to the drouth in Texas and 
Oklahoma, and the crop is consequently de- 
teriorating. The Bureau condition, as on 
July 25, of 79.6 was considerably lower 
than the trade looked for, and the situation 
has been rapidly growing worse in the west. 
The recent scattered showers in Texas were 
two few and light to be of material aid. 
The hot dry spell is causing premature open- 
ing of the bolls, and the receipts of new 
cotton are increasing correspondingly. The 
crop is in good shape in the eastern section 
now, but rains are rather too persistent in 
some districts. The central section is also 
doing well, but complaints of damage from 
boll weevil are more frequent. If there were 
no drawbacks at all, we would make too 
much cotton and get little or nothing for it. 


eee weer eeeee 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
Virginia.) 
August 8 
Good middling ...... 
Strict middling .... 
Middling 
Strict low middling 
Tone steady. 


Norfolk, 








RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 








August 4, 

Steers—Best, per cwt .........+$7.75 @$8.00 
Medium to good ..........- 7.00@ 7.50 
Common to fair ........++-- 5.00@ 6.50 

Hetfers—Best, per cwt .......-+ 7.00@ 7.75 
medium to food .....+..6- - 5.75@ 6.75 
Common to fair 4.50@ 5.50 

Cows—Best, per cwt 5.75@ 6.25 
Medium to good 4.50@ 5.25 
Common to fair .. 3.50@ 4.25 

Oxen, best, per cwt - 4.00@ 6.75 

Bulla, per Cwt ..cccccccccecsces 4.25@ 6.00 

Calves—Extra, per cwt ......... 8.00@ 8.60 

edium ....++.-- eeccccesose 7.00@ 7.60 

Dairy cows, per head ..........++ 25.00 @65.00 

Hogs—Best, per cwt ....---.+6- 8.50@ 9.00 
Good .....cecee eS ecceccevecs 8.00@ 8.50 
Sows and stags ........+++- 5.00@ 7.50 

Sheep—Best, per cwt ......... . 4.00@ 4.50 
Common to fair ........+++ 2.50@ 3.00 
Bambe ..... caves eae etownns - 5.00@ 7.00 

RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Report Furnished by EB. K. Vietor & Co., 


Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
August 2. 

The first tobaccos have come to market 
in South Carolina and are bringing much 
higher prices than was generally expected, 
in fact prices are as high as they were last 
year, and for some grades they seem to be 
still higher. 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 
August 6, 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen......- 
Store-gathered ....... eccee eeccece’s 
Butter—Creamery, per pound .eseeseees 
Country ..--eeee eccces eereceecseres 
Young chickens, per Pound ..ceceeesees 





Breeding stock very cheap. Write for catalog. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 


Hens, PCT POUNA ccocsessevceceesesesee 
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The Strength of 
Thornhill Skeins and Axles 
Explained 


Note at the bottom of this ad the 
difference between two types of skeins. 

One—the old way— gives a natural 
breaking point. 


The other—the ‘Thornhill’? way— 
shows our long sleeve malleable skein 
(non-breakable.) 

The long sleeve of malleable iron ex- 
tends underneath the axle, strengthening 
it and distributing the strain. ‘There is 
no weak part. This construction ban- 
ishes forever the old-time weakness of 
wagons. 

A double coat of lead and linseed oil 
is applied where the skein fits on the 
axle -that keeps out moisture and pre- 
vents the wood from ever rotting under- 
neath, 

This long sleeve malleable skein runs 
as lightly as a cast skein, is as strong as 
a steel skein—and will outlast either. 

A “Thornhill”? wagon, equipped with 
these skeins, has no equal anywhere at 
any price, 


Write us for the name of a *“Thorn- 





hill’? dealer in your locality and our in- 
teresting booklet on wagons. 


Thornhill Wagon Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. 


A Thornhill Wagon is not the lowest priced, but the 
best, and in the end the cheapest. 

















“re 
Weigh Your Own Produce 
and know positively that you are getting a 
“square deal.’ 
istakes may cost you thousands of dollars. 
You have absolute protection with a 
McDONALD PITLESS SCALE. 
Itis the most substantially built, the strong- 


est, heaviest, most accurate wagon and stock 
scale you can buy at any price. Requires no pit. 
Can be erected by anybody. Channnel steel 
frame will last a lifetime—Protected bearings 
$ —Cannot freeze. Used for 
$s weighing U.S. Mails. Un- 
equalled accuracy. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
Flying Dutchman Dealers 
sell them. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 10 MOLINE, ILL. 











$200 Saw Mill 
oN _ Direct from 
Factory 


WOODRUFF 
Improved Variable Slip Friction Feed. 


Write for catalog. Saw Mills, Shin- 
gle Mills, Steam Engines, Boilers 
Gasoline and Oil Engines. 


Woodruff Machinery Mfg. Co., 
Winder, Ga. and Atlanta, Ga. 














DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON. 
Make big money baling for your neighbors feed 
The Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
tepair-proof—made almost entirely of 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth P 
clean, tight bales, 75to 125 Ibs. as desired. fess 
at stack, barn or windrow. 
Here’s the biggest money maker you can 


: » 
use (yclone— 3-Stroke 
WILL BALE 20 TONS OR MORE A 
afters yours is done. 
Hay 

finest steel, Unbreakable steel baling 
Three strokeseach circle, Self-feed. Works 

jay. Low price. Free trial and absolute 


guarantee on every press. Write today— 
fal} information free. 


Geo. Ertel Co., | 
® ss9 Ky. St., Quincy, Lil. 





SOME GOOD PASTURE MIXTURES FOR THE SOUTH. 





Some Combinations Which May 


Be Expected to Give Good Re- 


sults on Coastal Plain and Piedmont Soils. 


By C. B. Williams, West Raleigh, N. C. 


N ORDER to produce livestock 
I most profitably on Southern 

farms, more grasses and clovers 
for pasturage and hay will have to 
be produced than have been grown 
heretofore. Our people have not gen- 
erally learned the value of pasturage 
in the production of hogs, cattle, 
poultry and work-stock. Many seem 
to think that grasses and clovers, 
suitable for pasturage purposes, will 
not grow in most portions of the 
Southern States. In most cases this 
is a mistake, and the prevalence and 
influence of this idea has frequently 
made livestock raising unprofitable. 
Generally, in order to produce cheap 
pork, beef, milk and butter, eggs and 
poultry, the grower must provide 
abundant good pasturage throughout 
a greater portion of the year. If ample 
pasture is provided the animals, the 
cost for supplementary feeds, certain- 
ly during the spring and summer 
months, may be reduced to a rela- 
tively small item, Nowhere except 
near the larger cities, in the case of 
milk cows, can the farmer produce 
and market his produce without pas- 
turage, and even in this case the mar- 
gin of profit is usually small unless 
he has some succulent feed to take 
the place of the pasture. 


Pasture Mixtures. 


In pasture mixtures it is desired 
that the combinations embrace 
grasses that begin growth early in 
the spring and grow throughout the 
summer and early fall. The mixtures 
should also, as nearly as possible, be 
made up of grasses that attain their 
maximum development in succession 
throughout the greater part of the 
year, so that altho the nature of the 
pasturage may be gradually changing 
somewhat as the season advances, 
abundance will always be present 
during a normal season, if the num- 
ber of animals per acre is not too 
large. Timothy, orchard, redtop, 
Kentucky bluegrass, Bermuda, tall 
meadow oat, the fescues and the rye 
grasses are the chief grasses, and al- 
falfa, white, red, mammoth (sap- 
ling), alsike and Japan clover are the 
main clovers used for making pas- 
tures. 

Alfalfa, where it can be grown 
successfully in the South, is one of 
the very best plants to grow for pas- 
turage. It will provide an abundance 
of rich succulent feed for the live- 
stock during a large part of the year, 
if judiciously managed. It should be 
stated, however, that this legume has 
not up to the present succeeeded very 
well in most sections of the South. 

Bermuda grass is well suited for 
making permanent pastures in the 
Coastal Plain and Piedmont sections 
of the South; especially for those 
lands that have washed or are quite 
rocky and could not profitably be 
brought under cultivation for the 
general crops of the particular sec- 
tions. It should not, however, be put 
on the land that is to be used only 
temporarily for pasturage purposes. 
The following mixtures for the differ- 
erent sections are recommended: 
Permanent Pastures in Coastal Plain Section 

—For Upland, 
No. 1— 
Orchard grass ...............+++. 10 pounds 
Bermuda grass (root cuttings)... 
White clover 
Japan clover 


4 pounds 
(rough) 12 pounds 


Seeding per acre 26 pounds 

The Bermuda roots should be cut into 
about four-inch lengths in the early fall or 
before growth begins in the spring, and be 
dropped about 12 inches apart in two-foot 
furrows. Cover well by harrowing, by plow- 
ing or with the foot or a hoe,. Bermuda 
makes its growth in the hot summer and is 
killed by the first frosts. 


No. 2 
Redtop 
Tall oat grass 
Perennial rye grass 
Mammoth clover 
White clover ... 


8 pounds 

7 pounds 

7 pounds 

5 pounds 

3 pounds 
Seeding per ac 30 pounds 
No, 3— 


Orchard grass 8 pounds 


Redtop 

Sheep fescue .. 
Japan clover ... 
White clover 


8 pounds 
5 pounds 
5 pounds 

4 pounds 

Seeding per acre 30 pounds 

For Low or Bottom Land, 
No. 1— 

Redtop 

Meadow fescue 

Orchard grass 

Alsike clover 


6 pounds 
10 pounds 
6 pounds 
8 pounds 
Seeding per acre 30 pounds 
Permanent Pastures in Piedmont and Moun- 
tainous Sections—For Upland. 

No. 1— 
Redtop 
Orchard grass 
Red clover 


10 pounds 
14 pounds 
6 pounds 


Seeding per acre 


No. 2— 
Redtop 
Orchard grass 
Kentucky bluegrass 
Red clover 


30 pounds 


10 pounds 
10 pounds 
4 pounds 
6 pounds 
Seeding per acre 30 pounds 
No. 3— 

Orchard grass 
Tall oat grass 
Kentucky bluegr: 
Red clover 


10 pounds 
10 pounds 
5 pounds 
5 pounds 
Seeding per acre 80 pounds 
No. 4-—~ 
Timothy 
Meadow fescue 
Redtop 
Mammoth clover 


10 pounds 
5 pounds 
10 pounds 
5 pounds 
Seeding per acre 30 pounds 

The mixtures given above containing blue- 
grass are suitable for the climate and soils 
generally of localities situated 1,000 to 2,500 
feet above sea level. For sheep pastures on 
foothills and on mountain slopes, it will be 
well to add four to six pounds of sheep fes- 
cue to Nos. 2 and 83 before seeding for this 
purpose, 


For Creek 
No. 1— 
Timothy 
Redtop 
Alsike clover 


Bottoms and Other Lew Lands. 


12 pounds 
12 pounds 
6 pounds 
Seeding per acre 30 pounds 
No, 2— 

Redtop 
Meadow fescue 
Alsike clover 
White clover 


12 pounds 
10 pounds 
5 pounds 
3 pounds 
Seeding per acre 30 pounds 
No. 3— 
Timothy 
Redtop 
Alsike clover 


10 pounds 
10 pounds 
5 pounds 
5 pounds 
Seeding per acre 30 pounds 
No, 4— 
Timothy 
Redtop a 
Meadow fescue 
Meadow foxtail 
Alsike clover 


5 pounds 
8 pounds 
8 pounds 
4 pounds 
5 pounds 


Seeding per acre 30 pounds 


Use Good Seed. 


As the stand of the grasses, the 
strength of the plants and yield of 
the crop are governed to a great ex- 
tent by the character of the seed, (if 
moisture, heat and air conditions are 
favorable,) it is highly important to 
use only those seed that are pure and 
strong. 

How to Prepare the Seed-Bed, 


Next to good seed in importance, 
comes a good seed-bed,, for without 
this it is not possible to succeed in 
growing grasses or any other crop. 
The seed-bed should be fine and mel- 
low but should not be loosened too 
deeply. The soil below the _ seed 
should be fairly firm without being 
hard and compact. Such a seed-bed 
will offer the best conditions for ger- 
mination of the grass seeds and for 
the development of the young plants 
after germination, as the moisture 
from below will then be available 
through the operations of capillary 
action and the fine pulverized soil will 
act as a blanket to retard evapora- 
tion from the surface of the soil. The 
fine soil on top will also admit of the 
young plants pushing through to the 
surface for air and sunshine without 
difficulty, while the firm surface soil 
will afford a suitable foothold for the 
roots of the plants. If the seed-bed 
is made too loose and deep the best 
conditions for germination of the 
seed are not afforded as the soil will 
dry out too quickly and the grasses 
will be more apt to freeze out in 
winter. 





‘a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


The grasses if possible should fol-. 
low inter-tillage crops or other crops 
like wheat, oats and cowpeas where 
weeds have not been allowed to grow 
and mature. seeds. In seeding 
grasses after such crops as the smal] * 
grains or cowpeas sown broadcagt 
the land can generally be put in begt 
condition for the reception of the 
grass seeds by the necessary disking, 
rolling and fine harrowing. With 
crops that have been cultivated it 
will sometimes be best to break the 
land some two to four weeks before 
time to seed the grasses, but fre- 
quently here as after the small graing 
and cowpeas the land may be put in 
excellent condition for the gragg- ~ 
seeding by thoroughly disking and 
harrowing the land. Deep plowing 
should never take place immediately 
preceding the seeding of grasses, 
neither should coarse manure, weeds 
and grass be plowed into the soil in 
preparing the seed-bed for grasses. 


Seeding. 


After the seeds are sown broad- 
cast on a well prepared seed-bed, us- 
ually one and at most, two harrow- 
ings are all that are necessary to put 
the seed in good condition. The 
harrow should follow the sowing of 
the seed pretty soon, as under favor- 
able conditions the grass seeds ger- 
minate in a few days and if the har- 
rowing in is delayed it might injure 
the young plants. The grass seed 
may be put in by hand or with some 
of the common makes of seeders or 
seeder attachments for the grain 
drills found on the market. In seed- 
ing, enough seed should be used to 
produce a good stand. There is no | 
economy in using the seed too spar- | 
ingly. 


Time of Seeding. 


In the Southern States, outside of 
the mountains, best results are usu- 
ally secured by fall seeding and eyen 
in the mountains, especially at ele- 
vations of less than 2500 feet, better 
results are frequently secured from 
early fall-seeding than from seedings 
made in the spring. 


Fertilization of Pasture Land. 


For pasture lands, nothing is bet- 
ter than barnyard manure supple- 
mented with commercial fertilizers. 
The grass responds quickly to the 
use of the manure and it should at 
least be used on the poor spots. 
Where the manure is not available it 
is suggested that for grasses sown on 
average land in the Coastal Plain 
section that 400 to 500 pounds per 
acre of a mixture analyzing 6 to 8 
per cent available phosphorie acid, 4 
to 5 per cent nitrogen, and 2 to 3 per 
cent potash; and for the Piedmont 
and mountain sections that 400 to 
500 pounds per acre of a mixture 
analyzing about 10 per cent available 
phosphoric acid, 4 to 5 per cent ni- 
trogen and 11% to 2 per cent potash. 
The fertilizer or manure should go 
on after the land is prepared and be 
thoroughly disked or harrowed into 
the soil before seeding is made. 


Care in Grazing the Pasture. 


Pasturing should not begin in the 
spring until the grasses have gotten 
a good start nor until the land is 
firm enough to prevent the hoofs of 
animals from cutting up the ground 
and damaging the young shoots of 
the plants. On the other hand they 
should not be kept off until the 
grasses get too large and coarse, as 
much of the feeding value of the 
grasses would thereby be lost. Too 
close grazing of the grasses should 
not be permitted. Frequently excel- 
lent pastures have been practically 
ruined by allowing too great a num-~ 
ber of animals to graze on the pas- 
tures, or to graze them too close. 
Such pastures will require a long 
time to recover from such treatment 
and regain their former vigor. AS 
the leaves are the lungs and stomach 
of the grass plants, it is quite evi- 
dent that where too close grazing is 
practiced the plants cannot possibly 
make their best growth with the re- 
stricted leaf-development brought 
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about by too heavy grazing. In the 
fall the stock should be removed 
from the pasture in time to let the 
grasses produce sufficient growth to 
protect the plants from the cold and 
freezing effects of winter. 

It will frequently be found to bea 
good plan to divide the pasture in 
half and graze the two lots alternate- 
ly. If weeds make their appearance 
in the pasture, they should be mowed 
pefore maturing in order to prevent 
their reseeding the pasture. It will 
be well to manure or fertilize, or 
poth, the pasture from time to time, 
if the growth of grasses on it indi- 
cate that such is needed. 





TWELVE SERMONS ON CLOVER. 
XK.—Why You Should Try a Patch of 
Alfalfa. 


LTHO alfalfa is reckoned as a 

clover, it is in many respects, in 
a class of its own. But that is no 
reason why, if you are growing other 
clovers,- you should not try some 
alfalfa. And if you are not growing 
other clovers, then that is a splendid 
reason why you should try some 
alfalfa. 

I know it has been well advertised 
and I am sure you have seen claims 
that you pronounced extravagant. 
Some of its advocates doubtless, do 
over state its claims. But if you are 
not acquainted with alfalfa, you will 
find that its possibilities are not so 
easy to overstate as you might sup- 
pose. 

Then, too, suppose you had five 
acres that were giving you a total of 
25 to 30 tons per year of the very 
best hay known, wouldn’t you feel 
a little indulgent toward some other 
fellow you might find disposed to 
brag about his half acre? But how- 
ever, you may feel about it, crops of 
alfalfa hay, running from five to 
seven tons per acre, are being pro- 
duced right here in this Coastal Plain 
of the Atlantic Slope. If you express 
doubt to one of these producers, he 
will likely answer ‘‘Come and See.” 
And, after all, it is perhaps, more 
nearly able to measure up to the 
tales that are told of it than most 
other crops. 

It is claimed to be a more nearly 
balanced feed than any other one 
crop. . 

Certainly it stands at the head, 
both as dry hay, and as a grazing 
crop. 

It is considered rather choice as to 
the kind of land it does best on. I 
have found drainage to be the most 
important condition. It is a very 
deep-rooted plant, but will not send 
down such roots as are necessary for 
a good growth below the dead water- 
level. I feel safe to say that more 
failures in alfalfa are due to poor 
drainage than to any other one 
cause. Next I would mention lack of 
preparation including inoculation. 

; The next greatest cause of failure 
iS grass and weeds, especially crab- 
grass. These come worse when you 
have poor stand, or when you weak- 
en it by improper cutting. You may 
fail on your first trial, but it is such 
a splendid crop, that if you ever do 
Succeed, it will cancel more failures 
than any other crop. Try it, but try 
first on a small scale. 

. ZENO MOORE. 

Whitakers, N. C. 





I think more pasture and mead- 
Ows ought to be raised. They are 
80 much help to the soil as the land 
18 getting worn out and hard to be 
rebuilt and grass is a good soil build- 
er. The land here is most all hill 
land and steep and rough. We have 
most all our farm in pasture now as 
It keeps the land from washing and 
it is a good help to the soil. 
pasture gets old we 
corn and then we 
frain and 


As our 
turn it in for 
sow it in small 
: and clover. We 
keep it two years for meadows and 
then take it for pasture and then 
80 to the next old pasture as we 
Keep all the land at work.—W. R 
Reese, Joe, N. C. 
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—he sees that better tools mean better work, better crops. 
He knows that he must be equipped or he can’t compete. 
Twenty years ago methods won’t do—here’s a plow built in 


the spirit of modern progress. 


With it the farmer saves 


three ways—he does more work, in less time, does it better. 


The Wm. J. Oliver Improved 


Turns more— 
Earns more 


Of all good plows, 


Some Interesting Points— 


The frog never breaks through the point 
hole—that’s guaranteed. Double strength- 
ened mouldboard. Shin separate, chilled. 
Landslide immovable. Parts interchangea- 
ble. Bolts unbreakable, Points strong, sharp. 
and stay sharp. 


**suck.’ 


rough use. 





Enables ground to retain moisture and withstand drouth. 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 








Less Work— 


this is the very best. 


A Fine Actor— 


Easy to handle—perfect set and perfect 

Cuts cleanly, turns completely and 
the ‘‘pull’’ is remarkably light. Strong and 
durable, and stands up under hard work and 
Construction simplicity itself. 
Solidly put together. 


Let as tell you all about it in our booklet. 


The Wm. J. Oliver Manufacturing Company, 


Chilled Plow. 





Less Shirk— 





Like our other plows, our Sub Soil plow is a wonder, Follows in furrow behind 
turning plow, loosening and exposing sub soil to depth of ten to fourteen inches, 
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PANTS ‘BY PARCEL POST 


Buy Pants Direct From Manufacturer at Wholesale Prices and Save Mid- 
dlemen’s Profits, Freights, and Commissions. 


Pants No. 125, Dark Steel, Guaranteed All Wool Filling and 
Thoroughly Seoured and Shrunk. 

$200.00 reward if cotton is found in the filling of this pant. 

They are full cut, well made with two side buckle straps, two 

side, two back and one watch pocket, six belt loops, wide bot- 

tom turn ups and outlet seat seam. 


Price, Prepaid Parcel Post 


We also carry a full line of choice styles and fabrics from which 
we make pants ranging in price from $1 to $3.00 per pair. All 
garments carefully cut, made and finished under expert super- 
vision. Our experience of 40 years in textile and clothing 
manufacturing in the South goes into the manufacture of these 
pants. Our guarantee with every pair. Satisfaction or money 
refunded upon prompt return of garment. We can save you 
big money. Write us for samples. 

When ordering state number of pant selected, waist and length measure 
and Post Office address. Remit by registered mail, express or P. O. money 
order. 

We Are the Only Mill in the World Selling Direct to Wearer. 
Reterence, First National Bank. 


Southern Woolen Mills Co. yor". 























When writing to Advertisers say ‘I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer which guarantees all the advertising it carries.” 





Get This Elegant $10 


Suit and Make — 


© 
Valuable Prizes Given Away 
Make big money—quick—easy, 


Wear the swellest suitin your town. 
\ @ to your exact measure. A’ 


Day 


\ Be our agent and make $10 a day show- 
fea ing your suit, taking 
dom orders for elegant 

made-to-measure suits-.. and Up 


VY BE YOUR OWN BOSS— 


Your time is your own—plenty of 

A money—stylish clothes. Your profite 

are so big—confidential terms so lib- 
eral we can explain them enly in a letter. 


Big Pay for Easy Work 
5] No money or experience required. 
We want your spare time—not 
We back you with our capital sonal Ow 
everything--start you on the road to wi h 
Hy 7 —get the 
W7 Big Outfit Free itcive 
Mie 2gency in your town. Write quick. 
ee the whole proposition. tine outfit—everg= 
ie thing FREE, Write today—now.¢) ' ~* 


b Chicago Woolen Mills Co. “outst fix, 


This Suit Yours 


To learn how you can have a swell tailored suit f 
without cost(we pay express,)make $10.00 every 
day; to learn what beautiful tailoring really is;¥j Ramm 
to offer styles that everybody goes wild about; PiRay 
to get all your own clothes easy, do this now— ‘i 








write us and say ““Send me your New Wonder- - 
ful Tailoring Offer,’"” and you will receive a /\ia 
beautiful set of samples and styles to pick from, | \# 

and an offer so good you can hardly believe it. 

No money or experience needed. Y 3 

time willdo. Write now—sure. 

BANNER TAILORING CO., Dent. 439 
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Price comes down; value goes up! 


Bectric head, sade and 
Rail lighte 

Storage battery and 
Ammeter 


114inch wheelbase 
Timkea bearings 
33 x 4 Q. D. Tires 

_ Cowldash 


38 horeepower motoe Splitdorf magneto 


Brewster green body with ‘ 
alight green striping, nickel Electric horn 

and aluminum trimmings Flush U doors with disappearing 
Mohairtop and boot Hinges 

Clear vision windshield Turkish upholstery 


Stewart speedometer 


f. o. b. Toledo 


With Gray & Davis Electric Starter and Cenerator—$1075 


ERE is the car of the hour ! 
The 1914 Overland is ready for immediate 
delivery. 
Again we lower the price. Again we 
increase the value. 

This new car is larger, more speedy and power- 
ful, more finely equipped-and-: more - elegantly finished, 
but in spite of this enormous value increase the price 
has been materially decreased. 


The motor has been enlarged to 35 horsepower 
and will develop 50 miles an hour with ease. ° 


The wheelbase has been lengthened to 114 inches 
which is the average wheelbase of $1500 cars. 

The 1914 Overland tires are larger; the tonneau 
is longer and roomier; the equipment is better—includ- 
ing such big and costly additional features as electric 
lights ; the body is handsomer, being finished in beauti- 
ful rich dark Brewster green, with heavy nickel and 
aluminum trimmings. 


The 1914 Overland is the most magnificent and 
graceful popular priced car that has ever been made. 


In fact, in every single and individual respect 
here is a much greater, bigger and: better car at a 
reduced price. 


This is only another demonstration of how big 
production will cut costs. For, instead of building 
40,000 cars as in 1913, this year we will build 50,000 
cars. This is the world’s largest production on this 
type of car. 


_cars apiece. 


One big western dealer is begging our sales 
department for an allotment of 7000 cars. Think c: 7 
this! A single allotment greater than the individu ]'— 
outputs of over 50% of all the automobile factories a 
existence. _ 

Other dealers and distributors in the big eastern 
and western agricultural districts want several thousand 

Such is'the initial demand for the newest 
Overland. : . . a 

As we have told you in the past: the combined } 
buying power of thousands lowers the cost for each in- * 
dividual. This year 50,000 will be bought. Therefore ~ 
we can make a greater reduction than ever. Overland © 

uantity production saves money for you—and lots of it. | 
his year it is saving far more than ever before, because ~ 
in addition to increased production we are building but — 
one chassis. 

We urge you to see this new model at once. Feel : 
what a difference the increased wheelbase makes in 
riding comfort; see the car’s changed appearance; ex- — 
amine the beautiful new finish; inspect the many little . 
refinements about the motor—making it resemble the © 
motors in the big $3,000 and $4,000 cars. Examine the © 
tonneau. Enjoy the increased lounging space and the ~ 
Turkish upholstery. ; 

Look up the nearest Overland dealer. Have a 
demonstration. Make the demonstration thorough; test © 
the car’s remarkable fuel economy. If you want an — 
early delivery do not delay. Act today. : 


Write us direct for handsomely illustrated 1914 — 
literature—gratis, 


Please Address Dept. 99 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 

















































































































































































































